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Canada’s Economic Future’ 


Wallace Goforth 


POST-WAR CHANGES IN THE DOMESTIC ECONOMY 


anada’s post-war economy, in contrast to conditions prevail- 
in in 1939, is characterized by: (i) a marked increase in 
production and productive capacity; (ii) an increased working 
force, with relatively little seasonal or other unemployment in 
that force. Canada’s population has been increasing recently 
at approximately double the pre-war projected rate; (iii) per- 
sistent inflationary pressures. 

The volume of Canada’s production is now about 75 per cent 
higher than in 1939. There is much fuller use of pre-war pro- 
ductive capacity, plus a considerable increment of new plant 
and equipment. New investment, particularly during the period 
1946-48, has been largely directed towards the output of domestic 
consumer goods. Some has been dependent on imports; 
relatively little has been related to the export industries. 

Underlying causes of high post-war production and employ- 
ment include: war and ordinary expenditures of governments; an 
exceptionally high export demand, though this is now being 
limited by uncertainties as to markets and payments, by con- 
tinuing export, import, and exchange controls; the intensity 
of internal demand, stimulated by wartime savings, compulsory 
and otherwise, as well as by a backlog of demand which an 
industry geared to war could not satisfy; and a record level 
of investment expenditure. 

A number of these factors, upon which the present high level 
of production and employment depend, are today disappearing 
from the Canadian scene. Military expenditures of the Dominion 
government have now returned to peacetime proportions, albeit 
at a level eight or more times those of the immediate pre-war 


‘This paper reflects in part the views of those attending the C.LI.A. 
round table on “Canada’s Economic Future,” at Vancouver during June, 
1948. The writer, who then served as rapporteur, stresses that this is 
not an official version of the proceedings but rather a summary of his 
own opinions derived therefrom. 
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period. Our export trade is living on time. Current export 
demand is far less effective than it was before the war (i.e. it is 
badly matched by capacity to pay). What “effective” demand 
there is for Canadian exports has been supported largely by 
Canadian and American gifts and loans. Such exports as news- 
print, base metals, and certain chemical products are distinctly 
more secure in market outlook than other classes, including 
machinery (except farm implements), railway and other equip- 
ment, and certain agricultural products. 

Consumer demand—largely resulting from unsatisfied wants 
built up during the war—cannot long continue at its present 
unprecedented level. The European Recovery Programme and 
the current rearmament measures adopted in the United States 
might, however, counteract any disinflationary tendency. The 
recent limited tax cut in the United States has no serious in- 
flationary implications. The tendency of wage levels generally, 
since 1939, to rise more rapidly than the cost-of-living index, 
even than retail price levels, and especially than labour pro- 
ductivity, is an inflationary factor. 

It is unlikely that investment demand (except for housing) 
can continue for long at present high levels. The recent decline 
of some 12 per cent in the volume of consumer sales from 1947 
levels may indicate some resistance to high prices; this decline 
is, however, still conditioned, in many cases, by non-availability 
of certain types of goods. The real key to a sustained high volume 
of production and to a continued high level of employment lies 
in the buoyancy of consumer demand. Canadians must, in 
future, consume even more than at present, if we are to avoid 
substantial unemployment resulting from an anticipated reduc- 
tion in investment expenditures. Even then the shift to consumer 
goods will probably cause considerable dislocation. 

Why should investment decline while profits are increasing? 
Much higher replacement costs, less favourable “break-even 
points” of industry, and the using up of liquid assets during the 
recent investment boom, are among the “brakes” tending to 
reduce the tempo of Canadian investment. Borrowing is now 
becoming more difficult, and the rate of interest, while slightly 
higher than a year ago, is probably still out of line with the 
current demand for, and supply of, funds. 

The pattern of personal savings, which was pushed to a record 
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21 per cent of disposable income in 1944 by the exigencies of 
war, has now returned to something approaching the normal 
pre-war ratio, or even below it (e.g. 1947 personal saving was 
6 per cent of disposable income, as compared with 8 per cent 
in 1939). Current government surpluses have tended to supple- 
ment personal saving in the total flow of investment. The 1947 
surplus of $917 millions stands in marked contrast to the $54 
million deficit of 1939, and that of $2,160 millions in 1944. Only 
thus has the current rate of investment been maintained. 

While inflation continues in Canada, there are deflationary 
forces in motion, which may begin to offset, and ultimately to 
check and control, the upward movement of costs and prices. 

Among the war and post-war regional shifts of the Canadian 
economy are: (i) an apparent net loss of population in Saskatche- 
wan, owing partly to the rapid war and post-war mechanization 
of field husbandry (i.e. “dry farming”), and its consequence of 
larger economic farming units; (ii) a substantial net gain of 
population by British Columbia, depending in part on the heavy 
domestic and export demand for base metals, lumber and fishery 
products; in part on the combination of equable climate with 
housing shortage elsewhere; (iii) a shift from gold production 
to base metals, with special incidence in the northern districts 
of Ontario and Quebec; (iv) the relative lag of industrial pro- 
duction and employment in the Maritime Provinces, compensated 
in some measure by the large export traffic to Britain and Europe 
through Maritime ports. 


EXTERNAL ECONOMIC RELATIONS 

Whatever disturbing conditions and prospects may now face 
the domestic post-war economy of Canada, these are greatly 
magnified when one views her external economic relations. 
While we are, to some extent, able to adjust and correct internal 
stresses and weaknesses, we depend very largely on the wisdom, 
good will and co-operation of other nations. 

Canada’s external trade has rested historically on a tri- 
angular relationship with the United Kingdom and the United 
States. We sold more to the former than we bought. We bought 
more from the latter than we sold. Out of the earnings of her 
investments abroad, notably in Southeast Asia, Britain was able 
to maintain her payments with the United States, so that Canada 


could meet her dollar indebtedness in New York. 
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This North Atlantic Triangle showed occasional signs of 
weakness even before 1939, but World War II has definitely 
undermined and destroyed it. Since the United States, the 
United Kingdom, and Canada are now the leading trading powers 
of the world, the triangle has become an essential foundation 
for the whole structure of international commerce. Yet it has 
been, and is being, maintained only by a huge tide of loans, 
credits and gifts, from the two American nations, to Britain 
and to her partners in the European economy. There is little 
expectation that these loans and credits will, or can be, repaid. 

Canada’s industrial expansion, during and after World War 
II, has increasingly depended on machinery, tools, and compo- 
nents imported from the United States. Canadian imports from 
the States, relative to total imports, have risen from 61 per cent 
in 1938 to some 78 per cent in 1947. 

The carefully husbanded foreign exchange reserves which 
we built up during the last years of the recent war, thanks to 
the mutual benefits of the Hyde Park agreement, were rapidly 
exhausted during 1946 and 1947. Canada’s shortage of United 
States dollars is likely to continue for some time. Meanwhile, 
between one quarter and one third of the people of this country 
depend, for their opportunities of earning a livelihood, directly 
or indirectly on our external trade, and especially on our exports. 

Moreover, under strong United States pressure, Canada has 
been obliged to relinquish a substantial part of the British pre- 
ferential tariffs upon which a large sector of our industry and 
export trade has previously depended. This has interfered 
seriously with our freedom to “trim sails,” during the current 
United States dollar shortage, by such measures of commercial 
policy as we might otherwise have employed. 

In the middle distance, at least, Canada seems to be headed 
into a real international economic storm. The European Re- 
covery Programme, while essential as a breathing space both 
for Old World nations and for Canada, cannot be regarded as 
much more than a temporary expedient. 

Canada appears to face the alternative of: (i) either regaining 
many millions of former customers abroad with a renewed 
capacity to pay for our exports, in goods, services or in the 
United States dollars which we need; (ii) or bringing to this 
country the very large number of immigrants required to con- 
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sume and to use those of our surplus products which are not 
disposable in the United States. 

It has been suggested that Canada’s export problem is 
essentially inflationary (ie. by reducing the volume of goods 
available for domestic consumption) and can be corrected and 
adjusted by fiscal devices. Such an attitude is unrealistic in 
the world of 1948. Fiscal devices of governments generally serve 
to restrict, rather than to extend trade, on its normal and 
mutually beneficent base of comparative advantage. 

It has also been suggested that the pre-1914, even pre-1939, 
system of multilateral trade has been so seriously undermined 
(i.e. by the economic destruction of Germany and Japan, the 
decimation of British and European investments abroad, and 
especially by the political unsettlement of Southeast Asia), that 
we may now have to seek some other solution than the old 
automatic self-corrective trade and exchange mechanisms of 
classical economics. The present tendency is for a balancing off of 
trade by regional blocs. This would necessarily mean a pro- 
gressive extension of controls. Any such acquiescence in some 
form of commercial autarky, even by large regional blocs, 
holds only the gloomiest of prospects for Canada. 

A more hopeful view, with some solid support in fact, is that 
Canada’s normal sources of supply, based on accessibility and 
price, are actually in process of being restored gradually. During 
the next five or ten years, under the impetus of the European 
Recovery Programme and of other similar measures, we should 
be able to buy from Europe and Asia many of our requirements 
—in quality, quantity, and under reasonable terms of trade— 
which we are now forced to import from the United States, or 
from Latin American countries, on distinctly unfavourable terms. 
This applies to such commodities as oils, fats, woollen and cotton 
textiles, sugar and fruit. Some notable recovery of these over- 
seas sources of supply has already taken place. 

The outlook for increased sales, by Canada, of livestock and 
other farm products to the United States has distinctly improved 
since the Geneva agreements. Theoretically this would go a 
long way towards meeting our present and prospective trade 
deficiencies. Whereas we were formerly limited to sending some 
200,000 head of cattle per annum to the United States, we may 
now be able to ship 400,000 head or more. 
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On the other hand, price support programmes in the United 
States have rendered these potential markets much less secure 
than has been generally realized. As soon as Canadian exports 
to the United States cause domestic prices on that market to 
decline to the support levels, embargoes would become automati- 
cally effective. Since Canada is committed to her own price- 
support programmes, we are hardly in a strong position to seek 
reduction or abolition of similar restrictive measures, when they 
are used against us by the United States. 

What of some new form of Hyde Park agreement between 
Canada and the States? This wartime agreement was particu- 
larly effective because of: first, the extensive wartime controls 
then enforced in both countries; and secondly, the mutual pur- 
chase programme, under which the two industrial (and even 
agricultural) economies were closely integrated on a non- 
competitive basis. Another “Hyde Park” holds distinct possi- 
bilities for Canada, perhaps even without wartime controls. 

Any restoration of commercial and financial equilibrium, in 
countries associated with the Western trading world, depends 
upon establishment of political stability and assured peace. The 
mere absence of a shooting war is not enough. Recurring crises 
which render war even remotely probable will have to be 
settled. The dangers of actual conflict will need to recede much 
farther than they have, as yet, during the three years since 
World War II. 

While the economic recovery of Western Europe is essential 
to Canada’s interests, such recovery in turn depends, in no small 
degree, on the ultimate restoration of normal trading relations 
between the eastern and western countries of Europe itself. 


ECONOMIC LINKS WITH THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND EUROPE 

Canada has been built up on the basis of large exportable 
surpluses, destined mainly for overseas markets. It is obviously 
desirable for Canada to continue to export, on a large scale, those 
goods which Britain and European countries can consume. 
Equally it is desirable for us freely to import those items which 
we require from the United States. 

Unfortunately, there is a steadily widening gap between 
what should be and what is likely to be. Canadian policy will 
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have relatively little influence on the developing pattern of world 
trade. It may be taken for granted that we will not get back 
to the pre-war system of multilateral commerce and convertible 
currencies, possibly for ten or twelve years. The gap can only 
be bridged by devices like E.R.P. and by such supplementary 
Canadian and other credits as may be needed. 

It can also be assumed that any major change in Canada’s 
world trade pattern is going to be a very painful process indeed. 
It definitely means a higher cost economy for Canada. Our 
imports would generally cost more than they now do. If we 
are going to redirect our trade so as to import more from Europe, 
to balance our exports, in that direction, we must dispense with 
American styles, brands and designs, to which Canadians have 
long been accustomed. The task of adapting our industrial 
technology to European imports will be even more difficult than 
our absorption of consumer goods from the Old World. 

Such a shift to a British Commonwealth and European system 
of bilateral balanced trade could be effected only in conjunction 
with a radical extension of discriminatory controls. Bureau- 
cratic interference by governments over a very wide sector of 
our national life would have to be faced. These controls would 
probably be at least as restrictive as those of wartime; but 
without the compensation then enjoyed, of dealing with a single 
major customer—the war-making power. 

Any such deliberate linking of our economic destiny with 
Britain, the Commonwealth and Europe—and away from the 
United States—would mean the equivalent of economic autarky 
in Canada. Our plants would need to produce a much greater 
range of components than at present. This they are technically 
capable of doing, but mainly at a great increase in cost. Where- 
as the war drove Canadian industry to United States machines— 
instead of those formerly imported from Switzerland, Germany, 
Sweden, and the United Kingdom—we would now need to re- 
adjust again painfully to the old sources, even assuming that 
they were able to supply our needs. 

By all of these means we might, in time, achieve a tolerable 
position in Canada’s balance of payments. This assumes, of 
course, a larger measure of industrial recovery in Europe than 
has yet occurred, a willingness to continue our policy of loans 
and gifts, and a consciousness by Canadians that we cannot fail 
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to do our share to aid the recovery of Britain and Europe. 

A very large programme of immigration to Canada, from 
Britain and Europe, would greatly ameliorate the problem here, 
yet such a prospect could hardly be faced without far-reaching 
government assistance, planning and direction. Empire pre- 
ference—if we were free to exercise it at our own discretion and 
that of our Commonwealth partners—might alleviate Canada’s 
external trade problem in some measure, but it could not solve 
it. A customs union of Western European nations, especially 
with Britain’s participation, might tend to reduce their costs of 
production sufficiently to enable Canada to import a substantial 
volume of goods, on terms of comparative advantage. It would, 
however, tend to diminish further our special overseas markets 
for flour, bacon, and other surplus products. 

Canada could not consider participation in any narrow form 
of Commonwealth Customs Union. We would never become a 
satisfactory partner in a sterling bloc. Moreover, with the 
highly protectionist policies practised by certain other dominions 
(e.g. Australia, Union of South Africa, India, and Pakistan), 
there is very little prospect of our being able to enter a Common- 
wealth freer trade union, even if we so desired. 


CUSTOMS UNION WITH THE UNITED STATES 
POLITICALLY IMPOSSIBLE 

The alternative—that of Canada’s undertaking a deliberate 
policy of closer economic integration with the United States— 
now becomes a clearer and more urgent issue, when the other 
courses are seen to be such bitter medicine. 

It might well be asked: “Why not keep going as we are?” 
This would compromise our essential objectives (i.e. high living 
standards, disposal of export surpluses in return for goods we 
need or for usable money, and minimum dislocation of the present 
Canadian economic structure). As long as we live in a world 
in which the possibility of multilateral trade is steadily receding, 
in which commercial restrictions are increasing, and in which 
currencies are becoming less freely—rather than more freely— 
convertible, it is a sheer impossibility for Canada to continue 
as if the conditions of 1938 still prevailed. 

On the debit side, increased economic integration with the 
United States would entail major shifts in Canadian productive 
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and distributive mechanisms. There would necessarily be far 
greater emphasis on those commodities which the United States 
requires: e.g. newsprint, pulp, paper, and other forest products; 
base metals; hydro-electric power; extended tourist attractions. 
A gradual (perhaps rapid) change would occur in the whole 
Canadian investment pattern. Large regional and occupational 
shifts of labour would be involved. The existing housing prob- 
lem would probably be intensified. 

It has been demonstrated, however, that Canadian industry 
can often compete successfully in the United States market, 
but only by greater specialization, and concentration of pro- 
ductive capacity on a narrower range of lines, than is now 
common in this country. We would have to sacrifice a large 
number of small Canadian manufacturing industries which have 
been built up, over generations, behind our protective tariff 
barrier. These could not compete with free (or even freer) 
imports from the United States. Many could not easily be 
adapted to other and more suitable forms of production. 

On the credit side, closer economic integration with the United 
States would provide reasonable assurance of a high living 
standard for Canadians in the future, and would greatly diminish 
the need for restrictive government controls. 

Before reviewing the various alternative forms of economic 
integration with the United States, it is emphasized that any 
sort of Canadian-United States economic union depends mainly 
on the willingness of the United States to enter into some 
arrangement with Canada, and on the kind of agreement which 
that nation would be prepared to negotiate and maintain. 
Canada’s economic rapprochement with the United States does 
not need to involve those emotional extremes which are gener- 
ally discussed under the heads of customs union, economic union, 
or political union, though these too require some examination. 
Moreover, several vital questions arise: “What is the future tariff 
policy of the United States going to be? Is there a recognizable 
drift towards a restored, or intensified, Hawley-Smoot tariff 
structure? How can this help Canada to dispose of her surpluses 
of wheat, flour, and other items not required in the United 
States?” 

While such questions are of the highest importance to Canada, 
this country can do no better than to select the policy which will 
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incur a minimum of dislocation. We face unprecedented difficul- 
ties in any course which may be adopted. We are hardly, there- 
fore, in a position to pursue a policy of perfection. What really 
concerns us, at this stage, is the extent and character of the 
concessions to Canada which the United States may be prepared 
to make, together with the quid pro quo which Canada must 
grant in return for a satisfactory arrangement. 

The implications of a full-fledged customs union of these 
two North American countries are reasonably clear. They in- 
volve: (i) a common fiscal policy, at least in respect of customs 
and excise matters (it could hardly be expected that the United 
States would discard their tariff, customs, and excise structure 
in favour of Canada’s); (ii) a common currency, which in turn 
entails a merging of our central and possibly even of our com- 
mercial—banking system with that of the United States; (iii) 
common floor prices on agricultural products together with 
similar subsidies on all commodities entering into interprovincial 
and interstate commerce; (iv) political union, or such a degree 
of political dependence by Canada on the United States as might 
leave us most of the disadvantages, but few of the advantages, 
inherent in actual political union. 

Such an extreme solution is politically inconceivable, except 
under conditions of genuine economic desperation in Canada. 
Such conditions are in every sense unlikely, now or in the future. 


“FREE TRADE AREA” OFFERS BEST SOLUTION 
FOR CANADA 

Let us now examine an alternative form of economic integra- 
tion between Canada and the United States, namely a “Free 
Trade Area,” of the type defined and encouraged in the Charter 
of the International Trade Organization. 

The administrative difficulties of such a Free Trade Area 
between Canada and the United States are considerable, but 
by no means insuperable. In fact they are less severe than those 
involved in a free trade agreement between nations which are 
not linked by a single common land frontier and whose external 
trade (other than between themselves) is almost exclusively 
sea-borne. The creation of such a Free Trade Area would, 
however, entail the maintenance of customs screens on both 
sides of the Canadian-American border, for the collection of 
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imposts on re-exports from other countries. The main prin- 
ciple of the Free Trade Area is that goods must enter each 
participating country from the other substantially without restriction, 
while each nation concerned may retain its own distinct cus- 
toms tariff against other countries. 

Among the favourable features of the Free Trade Area are 
the following: (i) the Charter of I.T.O. permits Free Trade Areas 
to be achieved by gradual elimination of restrictions. This 
would serve to cushion the Canadian economy against many 
of the shocks involved in immediate customs union, and to 
spread the reorganization of job distribution and productive 
capacity over a reasonably long period; (ii) Canada would escape 
the irrevocable consequences of a permanent monogamous “mar- 
riage” with the United States. The Free Trade Area opens the 
way to any number of future “polygamous extensions” (e.g. with 
the United Kingdom, or with any other I.T.O. country or group 
of countries); (iii) since both countries are concerned with price 
support of agriculture, it is reasonable to assume that floor prices 
(particularly on wheat) could be agreed upon. Moreover, the 
existing provincial subsidies, (e.g. those of Manitoba on sugar 
beets) have indicated no major administrative problem which 
could not be carried over from the present Canadian economy 
into the larger Free Trade Area here envisaged—except that 
subsidies could not be permitted to cross borders; (iv) in view 
of the drastic shifts now occurring in the world’s agricultural 
pattern, and the tendency that food production and demand on 
the North American continent may well approach a working 
equilibrium within less than a generation, Canada is unlikely 
to suffer any permanent loss, on balance, from the creation of 
such a Free Trade Area with the United States. Wheat and 
fishery products are the notable exceptions, but even these face 
a declining demand in British and European markets. This 
condition may possibly be more imminent than is generally 
realized. Within two years Canada and the United States will 
probably face a permanent shortage of dairy products; (v) the 
Free Trade Area would, in effect, be another and somewhat more 
effective form of “Reciprocity Treaty,” which Canada has often 
considered, and once actually enjoyed during the middle years of 
the nineteenth century. 
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WHAT OF LATIN AMERICA AND THE FAR EAST? 


Canadians generally are unfamiliar with Latin America and 
the Far East. Neither was vital to our economic life in the past, 
Their influence on our welfare has been indirect, remote and 
only vaguely realized. Do these markets hold any real promise 
for Canada’s future, or are they overrated? 


Latin America 

We have already taken up some slack in this direction. 
Canada’s pre-war trade with Latin America was only some 2 
per cent of our total external commerce. It is now about 6 per 
cent. Moreover, our Latin American trade was, and is, fairly 
well balanced in the value of imports against exports. This is 
not the case, however, with individual Latin American countries, 
Latin America accounted for some 6 per cent to 7 per cent of 
world trade prior to World War II. The proportion now is 
probably between 8 per cent and 9 per cent. Petroleum has 
accounted for half of our whole imports from this area. Coffee 
and fruits have been important. Today fats, oils and sugar bulk 
more largely in Canada’s imports from Latin America than during 
the pre-war period. 

Our pre-war exports to Latin America consisted mainly of 
newsprint, other forest products, and foods. Today they include 
fairly substantial orders for manufactured goods (e.g. auto- 
mobiles, other iron and steel products, ships), and base metals. 
Any noteworthy further growth of Canada’s trade with Latin 
America will depend on increased industrialization in both areas. 
Such a development, however, would compete sharply with 
nations already highly industrialized (e.g. the United States and 
European countries, including the United Kingdom). Any 
advantages we might reap in this respect are, therefore, very 
limited. There are some exceptions, e.g. Latin America’s petro- 
leum for Canadian base metals. Generally, however, our sur- 
pluses and theirs are not complementary. 

One of the biggest obstacles to any development of our Latin 
American trade is their inability to pay in hard currency. Those 
countries having a deficit on trading account with Canada seek 
credit arrangements, often with no satisfactory prospect of ser- 
vicing the loans which they may receive. Other countries, 
enjoying a favourable balance on mutual trade with Canada, are 
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insistent on hard currency payments. Over much of Latin 
America there is political instability, a shortage of funds, a 
serious lack of engineering know-how and of a skilled manage- 
ment class. They also lack any real capital market. 

Moreover, Latin America has its own triangular problem of 
trade with Europe, to which it has traditionally shipped the 
bulk of its surpluses, while having a large unfavourable balance 
in dollar transactions. Bilateral trade pacts are being used, in 
certain instances, between Canada and particular Latin American 
countries, but these have not generally proved to be satisfactory 
from the standpoint of Canada’s interests. 


The Far East 

In 1938, our external commerce with Far Eastern countries 
was 75 per cent larger than with Latin America. Potentially, 
the ceiling is far higher. At present, Far Eastern trade is 
negligible—mainly because of the virtual cessation of commerce 
with Japan. 

Our pre-war imports included: vegetable oils, silk and rayon, 
rice, rubber, jute, hemp and some sugar. Canada’s exports to 
the Far East included: manufactured goods (e.g. automobiles), 
newsprint, chemicals, processed foods, wheat, flour and base 
metals. 

The present political instability of this whole area militates 
against any substantial increase in Canadian trade. Such as 
there is will remain mainly on a one-way basis for several years 
at least. Continued financial aid from the West is essential to 
the recovery of Far Eastern markets. Canada’s $60 million credit 
to China, coupled with the $200 million credit recently granted 
by the United States under the Economic Co-operation Act, may 
assist that recovery. The economic future of China will remain 
obscure as long as civil war persists, and while communist 
occupation—or threat of occupation—overhangs the principal 
industrial areas of the north. 

The recovery of Japan depends on the policy of the occupying 
authorities. Since the war, there has been some industrial 
recovery and some trade, yet the conflict of motives among the 
allied powers tends to hamper any real restoration of Japan’s 
economy. Both Britain and China are reluctant to see the pro- 
ductive capacity of the Japanese textile industry restored to its 
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pre-war level. A large proportion of Japanese agriculture de- 
pended on fertilizer from Manchuria, and her steel industry on 
Manchurian ore and coal. These sources are now largely in- 
accessible. Southeast Asia is so closely linked to the economy 
of Europe, including Britain, that continued political and eco- 
nomic instability there tends to menace the long-range success 
of the whole European Recovery Programme. 

The Indian Dominions suffer from some political instability, 
but much less than other parts of the Far East. Canada has, in 
fact, been enjoying an increased two-way trade with India. 
Moreover, India now enjoys a sufficiently favourable balance of 
payments to spare some funds for internal industrial development 
—though any such programme would be limited in scope. 

In the longer run (if we can assume substantial progress to- 
wards political and economic stability), the prospects of con- 
siderable Canadian trade with the Far East are distinctly good. 
As needed industrialization begins to take place, there will be 
new markets for Canadian machinery, locomotives, and other 
manufactured items. With any appreciable rise in their de- 
plorably low living standards, the nations of East Asia will 
become heavy net importers of food. This area some day may 
indeed replace Europe as the principal importer of food surpluses 
from the New World. Some isolated instances of gradual im- 
provement are now appearing. Canada recently received her 
first cargo in ten years of peanut oil from China. 

The next five or ten years should witness a firm establishment 
of economic and political trends in the Far East, and clarify our 
commercial prospects in that region. Meanwhile there is some 
consideration being given in Washington to the desirability of a 
“Marshall Plan for the Orient,” though this may be limited 
mainly to Japan. 


CANADA’S PART IN INTERNATIONAL ECONOMIC 
AGENCIES 
Canada is already participating in the whole range of eco- 
nomic organizations centred around, or associated with, the 
United Nations. Whatever the frustrations, disappointments, or 
even the possible ultimate failure, of these organs of collective 
economic security, Canada is committed, by her own vital 
interests, to accord them her persistent and generous support. 
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The Charter of I.T.O., if ratified by a sufficiently large number 
of nations (including especially the United States), can become 
a valuable and indispensable complement to the International 
Monetary Fund and the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, in restoring multilateral trade. There is a 
further important if, namely that the escape clauses do not 
dominate national trade policies of member countries and thus 
destroy the freer trade intent of the Charter itself. Canada has 
no course but to support and pursue a non-discriminatory trade 
policy, and to press for its wider application among all trading 
states during the future. There may be, and probably will be, 
setbacks and reversals of the non-discriminatory principle dur- 
ing the next few years, under the pressure of real or imagined 
necessity. Yet Canada must seek consistently to maintain non- 
discrimination in her own fiscal measures, within the limits set 
solely by her balance of payments with the United States. 

Here we face a difficult problem of estimating the course of 
future events in another country. Already there has been some 
mutilation of the original E.R.P. targets by Congress. The damage 
recently done to the reciprocal trade treaty system is perhaps a 
more ominous move, even though it can still be remedied, if a 
new Congress, and a new Administration at Washington, after 
the November elections, decide to do so. A further disturbing 
prospect is the probable shift of key personnel in the negotiating 
departments of State, Commerce, and the Treasury. 

While Canada continues—with other trading nations—to hope 
for the best from Washington, we cannot abandon, or further 
reduce our Empire Preferences until the future course of United 
States trade and tariff policy has been clarified. Sir Arthur 
Salter has stated that the stability of tariff arrangements is 
likely to be more important, in the long run, than their absolute 
levels. This is particularly true in respect of Canada and of 
other smaller industrial countries, whose economic pattern is 
closely conditioned by the accessibility, or non-accessibility, of 
external markets. If instability in United States trade and tariff 
policy does eventuate, Canada must perforce reduce her export 
and import dependence on that nation. 

If, on the other hand, the United States follows a stable and 
reasonably liberal trade policy, over a prolonged period, then 
the I.T.O. is practically certain to succeed. Canada, under such 
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favourable circumstances, should try to expand the area of freer 
commerce in which she operates, and help to make it profitable 
for multilateral trade to be practised within a large defined 
group of nations. This group should be made as wide as possible, 
but it should be slow to include countries whose industrial and 
fiscal policies are unstable, and therefore subject to continual 
shifts and changes. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization appears to be of 
greater potential importance in the middle and farther future 
than in its immediate prospects. If its nutritional aims can be 
even partly realized, the long-range problem of Canada will be 
to produce food rather than to find markets. 

The ultimate success and effectiveness of the International 
Monetary Fund depends, to a very large extent, on the progress 
which the I.T.O. may achieve in freeing international trade from 
its all too prevalent restrictions and discriminations. The 
authorities of the Fund have stressed that they are not, and 
cannot be, an instrument for solving the monetary and exchange 
problems of the transition period, except as an informed and 
objective centre for negotiation. The causes of disequilibria can 
be investigated and dealt with more deliberately, and with better 
international perspective, through the machinery of the Fund, 
than by ordinary bilateral political discussion. Moreover, the 
latter method often tends towards misuse of devaluation, multiple 
currencies, and disorderly cross rates, which render the foreign 
exchanges wholly unreal and chaotic. The real object of the 
Fund is to provide the means of balancing ordinary disequilibria 
which arise in current payments between member nations, after 
some degree of normal commercial and investment relations have 
been re-established between them. 

It was first feared, at the time of Bretton Woods, that the 
Fund might degenerate into “a club for competitive exchange 
devaluation.” While this fear has proven unfounded (excep- 
tional cases include that of France in January, 1948), there is 
now a tendency to regard the Fund as discouraging, or impeding, 
even the limited and orderly revaluation of currencies which 
might serve to increase the small measure of convertibility that 
still prevails on the foreign exchanges. This also is an inaccurate 
appraisal of the Fund, the authorities of which are working 
continually towards balanced budgets of member nations, other 
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measures needed to check and control inflation, and to prevent 
the benefits of revaluation, when they occur, from being quickly 
lost. Countries undergoing reconstruction feel that they need 
terms of trade in their favour. This probably accounts for their 
reluctance to adjust their exchange rates, even though such ad- 
justment might be more salutary and remedial, in the long run, 
than a further multiplication of internal controls. 

The International Bank, unlike the Fund, is not severely 
limited in the total of funds which are potentially available for 
development and reconstruction purposes. The main limitation 
is the confidence of the investing public that the loans made will 
be commercially sound, productive and can be adequately ser- 
viced and repaid. Subject to this basic condition, of which the 
Bank’s executive directors and management are acutely cons- 
cious, the present $500 million total of loans granted might well 
be increased by 800 per cent or more. The exceptionally high 
calibre of the Bank’s present directors and officers augurs well 
for its future, as the forerunner and channel for the renewed 
flow of commercial foreign investment. This is indispensable 
to the balancing of multilateral trade and other current account 
transactions between nations. 

The disillusionment, which prevailed a year or two ago, 
when it was first realized that the Fund and Bank could not 
between them provide a complete answer to the world’s post- 
war economic problems, is now on the wane. The .material 
damage, and especially the dislocation, caused by the war had 
been gravely underestimated. Great Power harmony was 
counted upon long after it had ceased to exist. Too many people, 
including the experts, thought we could get back to normalcy 
by the simple process of creating a new set of rules. Perhaps 
the worst miscalculation of all was the well-nigh universal 
assumption of a post-war slump in employment, deflation of 
prices, and depression. We sought a stimulant where we needed 
an economic sedative. 


EXTERNAL POLICY NOW STRESSES OUR 
ECONOMIC INTERDEPENDENCE 
Autarky being the worst of all possible solutions for the 
problem of maintaining (and improving) living standards in the 
post-war world, Canada’s external policy is now conditioned 
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much less by our independence and sovereignty than by our 
interdependence with other trading nations who share with us 
generally similar political and social institutions and outlook. 

Another characteristic of Canada’s post-war external political 
policy has been to maintain the North Atlantic Trade Triangle 
at whatever cost it might involve. If anything, the conditions of 
World War II intensified, rather than diminished, this triangular 
economic dependence of Canada. The combination of our food 
contracts with the United Kingdom, and (until recently) of our 
embargo on shipments of cattle to the United States, was an 
essential part of Canada’s policy aimed at maintaining the tri- 
angular trade pattern. It is now generally realized that Canada 
can continue her triangular trade relationships only so long as 
E.R.P. aid to Europe provides the indispensable means for its 
continuance. 

As the foreign policy of the United States shows disquieting 
signs of becoming less liberal, both as to trade and as to economic 
assistance to Europe, Canada is beginning to veer away from her 
hitherto persistent adherence to the triangle policy. Every 
effort is now being made to increase our exports to the United 
States, to divert our purchases to other sources of supply than 
the United States, and to restrict our investment programme in 
so far as it depends on machinery and equipment accessible 
only in the United States. 

The future course of Canada’s external political policy depends 
largely on whether Washington is “reaching the period of repeal 
of the Corn Laws,” or is headed towards “a return to mercan- 
tilism.” Canada, while powerless to influence this momentous 
decision, fervently hopes that the former alternative will be 
realized. If it does, then we may expect the foreign assistance 
programme of the United States to be matched by a policy of 
granting relatively free access to her own markets for the 
goods of other nations. This is the golden key—and perhaps 
the only possible key—which can open the way towards multi- 
lateral trade and convertible currencies. It is virtually certain, 
in such favourable (if unlikely) circumstances, that Canada would 
match every reduction of trade barriers by her southern neigh- 
bour with equivalent Canadian reductions against all I.T.O. 
nations. We might even be prepared to abandon British pre- 
ferences altogether. In effect we would be entering a “Free 
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Trade Area,” not with the United States alone, but with as many 
other nations as are prepared to follow the example of the 
world’s dominant industrial and financial power. There would 
be some painful Canadian adjustments—and not only in small 
manufacturing industry. For instance, could our agricultural 
price support programme (or that of the United States) be 
consistently maintained in any such large “Free Trade Area’’? 

There is perhaps only one course which Canada could adopt 
if Washington reverted to a Hawley-Smoot tariff and economic 
isolation, namely, the support of immigration on a scale equal 
to, or greater than, that of 1910-14—provided that we could 
find the immigrants. While Italy is the sole country in 
Europe with any substantial unemployment, only the Nether- 
lands has thus far encouraged the emigration of her people. 
Although Canada’s official policy has, as yet, shown no major 
commitment in the direction either of large-scale immigration’ 
from Europe, or of some form of freer trade arrangement with 
the United States, both of these possibilities loom as prominent 
questions of Canadian policy in the near future. 

It can be assumed, however, that customs union with the 
United States, with its obvious implications of political absorp- 
tion, is wholly unacceptable to the Canadian people, and is 
outside the realm of practical politics, under any conceivable 
contingency which this country may have to face. Political and 
economic autarky is abhorrent to Canada’s present sentiment 
and permanent interests, but it is almost certain to be accepted, 
if our only alternative is to become a few more states in the 
Union and another Federal Reserve District. We would prefer 
to be a completely co-operative and less autonomous part of One 
World. Since this hope has now receded, Canada will continue 
to seek the same place in as large a proportion of One World 
as may be prepared freely to accept her partnership. 


POLITICS IN WORLD TRADE 


While the central political question of world trade at this 
time is “Whither goeth the United States?,” the ramifications of 
political influence on commercial policy extend into every nation, 


*Ed. Note: That there is a hopeful prospect of such a policy may be 
gathered from H. L. Keenleyside, “Canadian Immigration Policy,” 
International Journal, Summer, 1948, pp. 222-38. 
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and into every occupational and regional group within each 
nation. 

In the widest sense, political interference in international 
commerce occurs in every measure of control, restriction, dis- 
crimination, price support, multiple exchange provision, customs 
procedure, or other administrative obstacle (they can be, and are, 
legion)—as well as the tariff level—whereby one State prevents 
or distorts the exchange of goods and services with others, on 
a free basis of choice and of comparative advantage in cost. 

In a much narrower sense, it may be possible to identify 
certain major political facts and conflicting ideas which act as 
principal deterrents to a restoration of something approaching 
the multilateral commerce and convertibility on the foreign 
exchanges, which still was fairly general up to 1939. These 
include: 

(i) The “Cold War” as an obvious leading example. It has 
taken two forms: economic and political. Its economic results 
embrace the effort of Soviet Russia to link the economy of each 
eastern European nation with her own, to discourage the normal 
and historical exchange of surpluses between the east and the 
west of Europe. Its political manifestations (which are well 
known, and with which we are not here concerned) also have 
their economic results: e.g. the impoverishment of Greece with 
civil war and guerrilla invasion; the straining of the Turkish 
economy by prolonged mobilization; the collapse of normal 
entrepot trade through Trieste; the inability of Eastern and 
Western Germany to exchange their complementary surpluses 
of agricultural and industrial produce; the economic disintegra- 
tion of China under pressure of civil war and of communist 
occupation of the north—an area rich in industrial and natural 
resources. 

(ii) The Potsdam decisions regarding Germany’s industrial 
disarmament have had almost as important and far-reaching 
effects as the “Cold War” itself. Whereas the Ruhr was originally 
planned by the victorious allies to be only a minor factor in the 
steel industry of Europe, it is now realized that, unless this plan 
is substantially modified, Europe itself will be unable to recover 
its economic health and equilibrium. It is now planned gradually 
to increase the Ruhr’s steel production to 10 million tons per 
annum. With prospective increases in European demand, as 
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E.R.P. begins to take effect, this target may have to be raised 
again to 16 or even 18 million tons. Only thus could Europe 
become the viable economy which is essential to a restored 
pattern of multilateral commerce. 

(iii) The wave of nationalist independence movements, 
throughout Southeast Asia particularly, has important economic 
repercussions. Even assuming that political stability will be 
achieved within a few years—even assuming in addition that 
reasonably efficient governments, which are prepared to respect 
property and investment equities, are brought to power—one 
crucial issue still remains unsettled: what proportion of the 
earnings of this investment will be allowed to enter the flow 
of world trade, in the form of surplus rubber, oil, tin, rice, 
cinchona, and sugar? How much of the earnings of this trade 
will be restricted to domestic reinvestment and what forms 
will that reinvestment be permitted to take? This issue bears 
directly on the Netherlands, Britain, and France, since the 
earnings on their Southeast Asian investments have been 
counted upon heavily, in E.R.P. calculations, as part of the 
pattern of a restored European economy. 

(iv) Certain Latin American countries (and many other 
nations), which are under-industrialized, or imagine themselves 
to be, are prone to encourage every sort of restrictive and dis- 
criminatory device, or improvisation, to promote some form of 
local mechanized industry. There is a tendency in such nations 
to believe that the purchase of several machines and the brief 
“training” of a few technicians and “managers,” plus fiscal 
protective measures, will result quickly in a profitable industrial 
investment. They are often surprised when foreign investors 
are reluctant to finance these undertakings without some solid 
assurance of repayment. 

Canada is influenced by these and many other political facts, 
conflicts, decisions, and indecisions of each trading nation. 

Generally speaking, Canadian exporters cannot arrange Ex- 
port Credit Insurance, from either private or government 
agencies, on shipments to nearly all Iron Curtain countries and 
to many others on the politically unstable border of the Soviet 
Sphere. Nations which indulge solely or mainly in bulk trading 
can be dealt with satisfactorily by Canadian exporters only 
through one or more government agencies. Moreover, bulk 
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trading, except under the wartime urge to survival, tends to 
reduce the volume, and to distort the beneficent character, of 
international trade. 

The future of Canada’s bacon, egg, and other food shipments 
to Britain is rendered uncertain by the natural desire of the 
United Kingdom government to divert British purchases from 
this relatively “hard currency” source of supply to Denmark, 
or to some other country in or contiguous to the Sterling bloc. 
The same is true of our lumber shipments to the United King- 
dom. Even products essential to European economic recovery 
(e.g. agricultural implements) are often excluded by exchange 
control decisions of these countries. 

These are merely a few examples of the complex and intri- 
cate ways in which politics, in the wider and narrower senses, 
influence Canada and Canada’s trade. 

The most important political decision of all rests with the 
United States alone. A substantial (and preferably unilateral) 
reduction of the United States tariff structure, plus some relaxa- 
tion of her administrative customs restrictions and domestic 
price supports, would contribute more than any other single 
factor (or combination of factors) to the liberalized commercial 
policy of other nations, to the correction of foreign exchange 
disequilibria, to the effective restoration of world trade on multi- 
lateral lines, and to the renewed flow of international investment 
on a basis which permits the loans to be serviced and repaid. 
The United States now enjoys a measure of comparative ad- 
vantage in cost—and over a wider range of goods entering into 
world trade—than did Britain prior to 1914. Nothing is more 
likely to contribute to the enduring prosperity, peace and bene- 
ficent power of the United States than for her to adopt, by 1950, 
the same free trade policy upon which Britain embarked a 
century earlier. The domestic adjustments in the United States 
which might follow such a policy remain trivial by comparison 
with those which Canada would gladly accept, within her own 
economy, in order to liberate the world’s commerce. 


DOMESTIC REPERCUSSIONS OF CANADA’S FOREIGN 
ECONOMIC POLICY 
How can the people of Canada (or of other countries) be made 
sufficiently conscious of the facts to express a wise political 
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decision in their own ultimate interest? The situation must 
usually become obviously critical before any important alteration 
in the course of policy can receive public support. It is possible, 
perhaps, to dramatize the facts so effectively as to swing public 
support behind a revised policy before the crisis has become 
dangerously acute. 

In the re-making of public policy, the Canadian people have 
frequently shown a short-sighted neglect of the facts. Today, 
there appears to be a sharp limit to the willingness of Canadians 
to continue credits and gifts to Europe. That limit is reached 
as soon as credits to nations overseas seriously affect our ability 
to purchase in the United States. The present public demand 
for reimposition of price controls is not combined with any desire 
for restriction on consumption, yet the two are basically insepa- 
rable. A wide sector of the Canadian people seems to believe— 
or has been led to believe—that it can have restrictions plus 
plenty (e.g. high prices for wheat and low prices for bread), 
high industrial wages and low output per unit of labour, coupled 
with low prices and no shortages of industrial products. This 
Alice in Wonderland type of economic thinking lies behind many 
of the sectional and group political pressures which bedevil our 
external as well as our domestic policy. 

The threat to world economic reconstruction of “two oppos- 
ing camps” actually extends into our domestic political situation. 
It is often wistfully believed that contradictory economic 
“miracles” (e.g. those cited above), which are loudly proclaimed 
(but never in fact achieved) by the police state, can actually be 
implemented in a politically free society, even without employing 
police state methods. 

In reviewing the customs union question from Canada’s point 
of view, it is noted that the customs and economic union of 
Western Europe is making some slow progress, in spite of numer- 
ous political and technical obstacles, and that Eastern European 
nations (even several under communist régimes) are endeavouring 
by every means possible to keep open their economic connections 
with Western Europe. 

The same situation does not, and cannot, however, apply in 
any proposal for customs union between Canada and the United 
States. Not only are the needs for such a union on this continent 
far less acute, and the advantages in marketing our real surplus 
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products almost non-existent, but (more important) the 12:1 
population ratio between the United States and Canada renders 
the political absorption of this country an inevitable consequence 
of customs union. In Europe, on the other hand, genuine 
federation without political absorption is possible, because no 
one country predominates over the others in population and 
industrial power. 

Turning to the possible regional economic consequences of 
a Canadian-United States customs union, it is estimated that: 
the central provinces would probably gain on balance; the three 
Prairie provinces would probably suffer a net loss, since their 
basic surpluses (e.g. wheat) could be less easily marketed from 
behind a higher tariff wall; the Maritime provinces would also 
lose, on balance, by the reduction of overseas export traffic, and 
by the disadvantageous geographical position of their industries 
in competing for a restricted North American market; British 
Columbia might break even, or gain on balance, since the loss 
in export traffic through her ports would be offset by increased 
lumber, dairy, and fruit shipments to the States. 

Insofar as the “Free Trade Area” concept would give Canada 
far greater liberty of action, and probably freer trade relations, 
not only with the United States but also with other I.T.O. nations, 
a definite net gain would almost certainly result to all regional 
groups in Canada, including the Prairies and the Maritimes. 

While the three agricultural provinces of the West strongly 
favour price supports, they would probably concede something 
even on this matter for the larger gains of lower prices for their 
equipment and other requirements. In this respect Canada is 
not faced with the “high tariff farm bloc” which complicates 
the political decisions of the United States. 

Although Canada’s economic future may depend less on our 
own policies than on those of other nations, we can contribute 
greatly to a favourable outcome by old-fashioned hard work, 
by self-restraint in wage demands and in profit expectations, 
and by hammering out some formula for a Free Trade Area 
which carries a substantial measure of domestic agreement along 
with the awakening interest of other friendly countries. 


Toronto, August 26, 1948. 
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A Changing 
North Atlantic Triangle 


J. Bartlet Brebner 


he North Atlantic Triangle which we are considering is a 

very old one, but for our purposes today it can safely be 
dated from 1871. In that year the Treaty of Washington not 
only settled a host of differences between Great Britain and the 
United States, but by it both of those great powers committed 
themselves enduringly to acknowledging the distinct existence 
of Canada, a state whose transcontinental extent barred the 
completion of what Americans had recently regarded as their 
Manifest Destiny, and of what Britons had recently regarded as 
irresistible American expansion. Luckily for Canada, the Anglo- 
American understanding which was achieved in 1871, although 
threatened and marred on numerous subsequent occasions, 
proved to be basically so advantageous that it carried the two 
states through three periods of war—that of the South African 
and Spanish-American wars, and the wars of 1914 and 1939. 

At first Canada’s role in the Triangle seemed to be a distinctly 
minor one, indeed between 1895 and 1903 the other two parties 
felt that Canada was unduly exploiting what might be called 
her nuisance value. Both were overlooking the fact that about 
1896 Canada, after twenty-three years of almost unmitigated 
distress and disaster, had hit the highroad of success. A rise in 
world prices made her various kinds of enterprise and production 
pay as never before. It was a Canada which had been “booming” 
for fifteen years which rejected the long-sought American offer 
of trading reciprocity in 1911 and declined to furnish three 
dreadnoughts for the British Navy in 1912. 

The point to be made here is that Canada’s status as a distinct 
national entity was an achievement of 1896 to 1918, not merely 
of 1914 to 1918. This is not to disparage the very remarkable 
achievements of Canada during the War of 1914, but to assert 
that they were the fruits of what had gone before. 

If Borden fought day by day from 1911 to 1920 to make Great 
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Britain and the United States treat Canada as a nation, Laurier 
had fought a more difficult fight from 1896 to 1911 against Joseph 
Chamberlain’s imperial designs and against British and American 
assumptions of Canadian subservience. If Canada discovered 
to her immense surprise that she could herself finance the un- 
paralleled expenditures of war, it was because she had been 
prospering greatly and could go on prospering even during war. 
If Canadian soldiers, sailors, airmen, and producers made 
Canada’s share in the victory of 1918 a notable one, it was because 
Canada had recently been the fastest growing country in the 
world. 

What happened after 1918 was that at Versailles and Geneva, 
at London and Washington, the outside world was forced by 
Borden, Meighen, Lapointe, and King to accept distinct Canadian 
statehood as a fait accompli. It cannot be said that even Britons and 
Americans, let alone others, absorbed the idea of Canadian 
statehood into their habitual thinking. On the whole it was 
treated as an odd circumstance which occasionally cropped up 
in international affairs and which must, for obscure reasons, be 
greeted with ceremonial politeness, even when it proved to be 
something of a nuisance. 

There is, for instance, a distinct trace of mockery and im- 
pudence in Balfour’s famous declaration of 1926 as to the legal 
and constitutional equality of Great Britain and the Dominions. 
After saying that the British Empire “defies classification and 
bears no real resemblance to any other political organization 
which now exists or has ever yet been tried,” he prefaced his 
astoundingly ingenious and necessarily imprecise phraseology 
by blandly remarking of Great Britain and the Dominions that 
“their position and mutual relation may be readily defined.” 
Mr. Churchill, who had stubbed his toe on Canadian statehood 
during the negotiations of 1912 to 1914 with Borden for a contri- 
bution to the British Navy, scorned this word-spinning and was 
prepared to belittle, or even to ride rough-shod over Canadian 
autonomy whenever it suited his convenience, as, for instance, 
in 1921. 

Obviously, then, Canadian status has been less important 
than the strength which underlay it; than the relation of that 
strength to the strengths of Canada’s inevitable associates, Great 
Britain and the United States; and than the multiplications and 
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divisions, rather than the additions and subtractions of strength 
which could be achieved for any or all of them in their various 
combinations of two or three. 

Briefly stated, the three participants had built up between 
1896 and 1939 the largest triangular economic interplay in the 
world. The Anglo-American relationship in men and money, 
services and goods, had been notorious ever since the American 
Revolution, but there was very little general realization that 
the Canadian-American exchanges had begun to surpass it before 
1939. In fact, as might be expected, most observers took the 
short-term rather than the long-term view. As late as 1940, 
the Royal Commissioners on Dominion-Provincial Relations 
summarized the triangular economic situation with substantial 
accuracy and in good Smith-ian terms, but somewhat incom- 
pletely, as follows: 

Canadian trade with both the United Kingdom and the United 

States is of a complementary nature, and is a classic example of a 

basically sound division of labour. While Canadian cereals feed 

Britain, British textiles clothe Canadians; while Canadian products 

of forest and mine, processed by hydro-electric power, feed the 

industries of the United States, the coal and iron products of the 

United States equip Canadian factories. 

That summary did not attempt to embrace certain powerful 
underlying processes of change which had been operating in 
the economic triangle fairly continuously since the Panic of 1873. 
In the first place, Great Britain had entered upon a decline in 
her rate of economic growth relative to that of the United States 
which after 1914 became an absolute decline and reached the 
point of annual economic deficit about 1937 or 1938. In the 
second place, American productivity had swelled to proportions 
approaching those of all of the rest of the world put together, 
thereby converting her from an immense debtor to an even more 
immense creditor. In the third place, Canadian productivity 
had also swelled, and, after manufacturing outstripped agricul- 
ture in net value of production about 1920, Canadian products 
found markets, not only in Great Britain, but in the United 
States and elsewhere in the world, thereby maturing the Cana- 
dian economy to a degree where foreign debt became relatively 
small and comfortably manageable. 

Between 1918 and 1939 there was a good deal by way of 
“tariff war” among the three, but in retrospect this appears to 
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have been unimportant relative to the economic interdependence 
which was finally acknowledged and accommodated in the three 
interlocked reciprocity treaties of 1938. Each needed the others, 
but the United States and Canada found themselves competing 
for a deteriorating British market, with the great difference 
that whereas the Americans depended upon exporting only about 
10 per cent of their production, Canadian well-being necessitated 
the export of about one-third. 

Canadians, therefore, began to see their national economic 
problem in awkward terms. Britain was their best market, 
the United States their best supplier, and pounds sterling from 
the favourable transatlantic trade balance had been depended 
upon to meet the unfavourable North American one. But, if 
pounds sterling were unwelcome or depreciated in New York, 
and British goods were unwelcome or too expensive in Canada, 
Canada would have either to change her trading ways or to accept 
a reduction in her conformity to the American standard of living. 
Meanwhile there were few signs of American understanding 
that the violently altered position of the United States in the 
economic triangle necessitated bold responses in altered national 
economic policies. 

Before turning to the intensification of these problems of 
status and of economics arising out of the War of 1939, a word 
is in order about the behaviour of the three states in world 
politics after 1918. All three were isolationist—Great Britain 
least, in spite of her tax-payers’ revolts, because her interests 
lay in defence of the world-wide status quo; the United States 
most, because of her inherent strength and because withdrawal 
was naturally her oldest national policy; and Canada fluctuating, 
in something of a “holier than thou” way, between extremes 
of apathy and of moral indignation towards other nations. Yet 
this common isolationist behaviour, which was after all a fairly 
characteristic national disease of the time, should not be allowed 
to eclipse what during the same period amounted to a decisive 
diminution in the influence and potentiality of North American 
isolationists. 

In spite of having become involved in every major foreign war 
after the founding of the Republic, most Americans had thought 
of these adventures as almost accidental aberrations from the 
normal way of life. About the time of Japan’s invasion of Man- 
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churia in 1931, the balance began to alter and the conviction 
began to grow that the United States was incapable of isolating 
itself from serious happenings elsewhere in the world. By 1940 
American isolationists had become reduced to accepting leader- 
ship from a great aviator who almost daily made it more evident 
that he should have stuck to his last. 

Similarly, in spite of having conformed for almost two cen- 
turies to the characteristic introspective and ingrowing character 
of a subject or a minority people, the French Canadians between 
1914 and 1939 made what must be regarded relatively as extra- 
ordinarily rapid strides towards awareness of Canadian involve- 
ment in the outside world. It would be too much to say that 
the balance shifted from isolationism to interventionism, but a 
real turning point was reached during the debates at Ottawa 
late in March, 1939, when Ernest Lapointe told his people that 
the Canadian right of neutrality was meaningless if Great Britain 
was involved in a major war. “There is only the policy of 
neutrality,” he said, “which would be rather a hazardous policy, 
hardly compatible with the national situation of Canada.” 

The War of 1939, like the War of 1914, intensified the larger 
processes of the triangle which had been going on before it. 
An impoverished and unprepared Great Britain took the res- 
ponsibility of halting German expansion; Canada stepped to her 
side; and when the German triumphs of 1940 threatened to 
include Great Britain, the United States managed to interpret 
neutrality in ways not easily distinguishable from alliance in 
war, war which became formal at the end of 1941. The war 
lasted six years and fulfilled Alexis de Tocqueville’s prophecy of 
a century earlier by leaving the world overshadowed by its two 
giant powers, the United States and the Union of Socialist Soviet 
Republics. 

Quite early in the war, Great Britain came to the end of her 
material resources. Canada and the United States quickly 
responded by gifts and loans which ultimately were incorporated 
in the pooling of means which was called Mutual Aid or Lend- 
Lease. Britain performed marvels of enterprise and production, 
but these could only faintly rival the productivity of North 
America. The war ended with Great Britain sadly damaged and 
bankrupt, but with the United States and Canada unharmed, 
wealthier, and more capable of producing more wealth than ever 
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But now they knew that they could not cut themselves off 
from the rest of the world. Its health was their health; its 
disease their destruction. They began at once to help other 
countries back to their feet, at first largely through the United 
Nations organizations, but increasingly and naturally, if regret- 
tably, as Canada or as the United States. Once the uncalculating 
joint enterprise of unlimited war was over, separate national 
interests fairly rapidly assumed ultimate command of the inter- 
national scene. 

It was evidence of the reality of Canadian maturity that dur- 
ing the war rather substantial British encroachments on, or 
threats to, Canadian status were shrugged off, and studiously 
careful American consideration of Canadian status was very 
‘autiously estimated. Mr. Churchill, single-mindedly bent upon 
all-out Anglo-American alliance, treated Canada with almost 
studied neglect when he engineered the Destroyers-Bases agree- 
ments and when he submerged Canadian enterprises within 
British ones during his reports on the war. He preferred the 
term “Empire” to “Commonwealth,” he said. The Canadian 
government responded by patient and fairly inconspicuous 
pressures for remedy of the neglect, without indulging in many 
public reproaches. When, in January, 1944, Field Marshal 
Smuts and Lord Halifax aimed at Canada a campaign to con- 
solidate the Commonwealth and Empire into “the fourth power 
in that group upon which, under Providence, the peace of the 
world will henceforth depend,’ Canadians from Atlantic to 
Pacific startled themselves by the violence of their revulsion. 

Mr. King was able to say flatly: “With what is implied in the 
argument employed by both these eminent public men, I am 
unable to agree,” and to block any move in that direction at 
the Imperial War Conference which followed. President Roose- 
velt and his administrations, on the other hand, bordered on the 
excessive in their deference to Canadian sovereignty, although 
the canny Canadians gave a good many evidences of sharing 
Virgil’s feeling towards Greeks even when they were bearing 
gifts. Canada was acting as an assured adult in the society of 
nations. 

One great new circumstance, faintly visible for about ten 
years before the war, acquired immense prominence during the 
course of it. This was the importance of Canada’s territory and 
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location in world strategy. For a century and a half the United 
States had been almost able to ignore the need to defend her 
northern boundary. Forts had been built and defence measures 
taken (in spite of the myth of an “unguarded frontier’’), but more 
as something for contractors and peacetime soldiers to do than 
as responses to compulsive apprehension. Moreover Nature had 
reinforced the American sense of security on the north by the 
roughness of the approaches to settled Canada from the Atlantic, 
the Arctic, and the Pacific. 

The aeroplane swiftly changed all that. During the late 
twenties and the thirties word began to trickle out of American 
negotiations with Newfoundland and Canada for flying rights 
and services, and of the construction of huge air installations 
along the northern American frontier. Rival routes for a road 
across Canada to Alaska were canvassed. Canada’s purchase of 
certain excessively remote islands in the Arctic Archipelago 
became intelligible. Newfoundland’s bankruptcy invited Cana- 
dian and American, as well as British, interest. German activities 
in Greenland, Arctic flying adventures, Icelandic politics—all 
sorts of “curious” news items began to acquire an ominous 
coherence. 

In countless ways the War of 1939 justified the omens. At its 
end, Canada and Newfoundland were locked into the maps of 
world air strategy whether they wanted to be or not. Canada 
quickly resumed, by purchase or otherwise, sovereignty over the 
aviation facilities which she had afforded others, and set out 
to maintain it so as to be able to renew those or similar facilities 
at her own pleasure. In their referendum of today the people of 
Newfoundland have come to the end of their own long road 
to a decision as to how they will orient themselves within the 
North Atlantic Triangle. 

With so much said, it might now be useful to set forth some 
of the principal problems emerging from the triangular relation- 
ships which seem to confront Canada today, and perhaps this is 
as good a time as any to bury the problem of Canada’s mere 
legal and constitutional status in the British Commonwealth and 
in the world. That is a dead issue. The live one is the strength, 
innate or by association, which Canada can summon to support 
her in British, or any other, international relations. Omission 
of any comment on problems of strategy leaves us with issues 
chiefly economic and political. 315 
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We live in a world in which many states are substantially 
industrialized and in which almost any state may be industriali- 
zed at a price. At the moment and, indeed, for at least two 
generations back, most of the world (including Canada, the United 
States, and ultimately Great Britain) has been resolutely pro- 
tectionist and aiming at a high degree of autarky, or economic 
self-sufficiency. Today almost every nation hopes to improve its 
economic status by exporting manufactured goods. By the end 
of 1947, according to the Economic Commission for Europe, that 
continent, excluding Germany and Russia, had attained its 1938 
level of production. By the end of 1948, according to the Bank of 
Nova Scotia, Canada’s capital investments of the war and post- 
war years will have increased her manufacturing productive 
capacity over 1939 by “something on the scale of a third to a 
half.” 

But the ability to compete in the sale of goods is not every- 
thing; you must find purchasers able to buy. For instance, 
while Great Britain is the only European country today which 
by prodigies of collective control and austerity is not over- 
importing and under-exporting, her enormous debts all over the 
world are the chief block to the multilateral trading upon which 
her ultimate salvation depends, and the loss of income from her 
overseas investments deprives her and other European countries 
of the receipts which formerly paid for about one-third of their 
imports. 

The London Economist of January 10, 1948, summed up some 
of the implications of this situation for Canada by saying: 

Canada must, for the foreseeable future, come to depend much more 

heavily on exports to the United States.... The American market 

has proved unstable in the past, it may prove so again. But the 

British market, and other traditional markets abroad must prove 

unstable. They cannot afford to pay the amount and the kind of 

money Canadians will, in the long run, insist on getting. 
In other words, there is a world shortage of Canadian, as well as 
of American, dollars, and Canada, in order to service her large 
indebtedness to the United States and to maintain nearly the 
American standard of living (she loses population when she does 
not), must obtain more American dollars. Recently, the more 
productive Canada was, the worse her trading relation with 
the United States became, because of her need to import im- 
mense quantities of coal, petroleum, and iron and steel products. 
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How can Canada sell more to the United States? At present 
a good many of her raw and semi-processed products enter duty- 
free or nearly so and the penetrative power of some of her 
manufactured goods has been notably increasing. Pulp and paper, 
for instance, amount to over 28 per cent of Canadian exports to 
the United States. Recent investigations by Mr. Wynne Plumptre 
of Toronto indicate that Canada’s best hopes of increase, com- 
patible with her now largely industrialized economy, lie in the 
processed products of her fisheries, forests, farms and mines, 
and in such things as aluminum, chemicals, and fertilizers into 
whose production go by-products of other processes and immense 
quantities of hydro-electric power. One might add as export 
possibilities the recently promising indications of new supplies 
of uranium, titanium, and iron, and recall that gold has been 
more useful during falling prices and depression than during 
rising prices and prosperity. 

Much, of course, depends upon American trade policy which, 
like Canadian, is much affected by lags of knowledge and opinion, 
both in its formulation and in its administration. Both Canada 
and the United States may be justly accused of wanting to eat 
their cake and have it, that is, to break down other people’s trade 
barriers while keeping high their own, but both of them show 
unmistakable signs of learning better and, naturally enough in 
view of their real need of each other, have been manifesting this 
towards each other first and most extensively, as in their trade 
agreements of late 1947. 

Under the Geneva agreements of 1947, the United States has 
gone about as far as it can go with Canada within the limits 
of the Reciprocal Trade Treaties Act. When the International 
Trade Charter made at Havana this year gets into operation a 
good deal of administrational obstruction will be done away with. 
Vis-a-vis the rest of the world, the United States and Canada 
find themselves in positions somewhat analogous to that of 
Great Britain almost two centuries ago. Like her they began 
by making reciprocal trade treaties; like her they are learning 
that that is not enough; perhaps like her they will invent and 
operate, if necessary unilaterally, some twentieth-century ana- 
logue to nineteenth-century foreign lending and free trade. 

We also live in a political world in which there are two prin- 
cipal opposing forces and in which no country, not even the 
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United States or Russia, can have complete independence of 
action. In this world Canadians have recently been asking 
themselves if they have ceased to be a protectorate of Great 
Britain only to fall under the domination of the United States. 
Their past technique was to play off against each other the 
interests in Canada of Great Britain and the United States in 
order to have two strings to the Canadian bow. This is still 
being done, but it was noticeable that one quite early Canadian 
response to the weakening effect of the recent war on Great 
Britain was to cultivate Latin America as a possible counter- 
poise to the United States. This effort, while especially con- 
genial to French Canada, has yielded rather modest results. 

Last year indications began to accumulate that Canada had 
decided to seek escape from single dependence by multiplying 
positive political commitments elsewhere. This change from the 
dreary “no commitment” record of 1919 to 1939 was appropriate 
to Canada’s greater inherent strength and maturity. In Sep- 
tember, Canada invited her own election to the Security Council 
of the United Nations in spite of the Great Powers’ obvious 
eagerness to unload on the smaller the problems concerning 
which they could not agree. Once the election was made, 
Canada’s best diplomats went to work in no uncertain fashion. 
The next step came early in May, 1948, when Canada began 
rapidly to involve herself in what Mr. St. Laurent proposed 
should be an association of “those free states which are willing 
to accept more specific and onerous obligations than those con- 
tained in the Charter in return for greater national security 
than the United Nations can now give its members.” By July, 
Mr. Pearson and Mr. Wrong were hard at work in Washington 
on the terms of military guarantees to the Western Union of 
Great Britain, France, Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg. Canada was thus taking an active share in creating what 
Mr. St. Laurent had called “a dynamic counter-attraction to 
Communism.” 

Mr. James Reston, a noted political writer for the New York 
Times, was much struck by this new Canadian phenomenon and 
observed on July 7 that it might have immense significance in 
the world at large. Congress, he reported from Washington, was 

loath to join in any formal system of collective security. ... But 

the association of Canada [hitherto likewise loath] in the present 
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talks at the State Department... gives greater scope to the under- 
taking and, in the opinion of most observers here, greatly enhances 
the chances of Congressional support for an effective understanding 
in the West. 
Then, referring to the Russian charges that the United States 
has been organizing an anti-Soviet coalition, he added 
The entrance of Canada into the Washington talks, however, has 
minimized this argument. Now what is under discussion is not 
merely a United States-Western European understanding, but a wider 
association between the two continents, an offer of “association” 
not only with European nations, but with a popular and respected 
neighbor. 
There the matter rests today, but it would seem that Canada’s 
new policy of positive responsibilities is achieving at least some 
of the desired results. 

To the student of Canadian history not the least interesting 
aspect of this new development is its association with Mr. St. 
Laurent. During the past three years this leader from so-called 
“isolationist” French Canada has moved steadily ahead to become 
the accepted formulator of a foreign policy for all of Canada. 
Even when every permissible concession has been made to 
French Canada’s special hostility to Russian Communism, and 
when all due weight has been given to the differences between 
French-Canadian opinion as expressed at Ottawa and as expressed 
in the provincial legislature, it is impossible to escape the impres- 
sion that Canada is emerging from the War of 1939, not as the 
ethnically-divided, mere nation-state of 1919, but quite possibly 
as a unified nation. And that would be a fitting climax to the 
career of Mr. Mackenzie King. 


New York, July 22, 1948. 
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Sir Charles Webster 


he fundamentals of British Foreign Policy are pretty well 

known to all who have given any thought to the subject. 
Everybody is aware that our policy has depended on our insular 
position; on our naval power; on our intimate connection with 
Europe and our determination that it should not fall under the 
control of any one state; and on our position as manufacturers 
and traders from whose activities came the Empire, out of which 
the Commonwealth developed, and by whose means we were 
able to preserve our position in Europe. To these should be 
added, I think, two others, though these are less universally 
recognized. First our interest in preserving the peace of the 
world so that we played a principal part in the efforts to organize 
a European and later a world system of co-operation for the 
maintenance of international peace and security; and secondly 
the recognition that it is to our advantage that other nations 
should obtain the same national independence and democratic 
institutions that we ourselves possess. 

All these need some qualification, except perhaps the first, 
our insular position, but by and large they have determined the 
course of our policy. What I propose to do is to consider them 
in the light of the history of the last 150 years and discuss how 
far they are still valid today. 

Now the most obvious fundamental is our insular position. 
That alone, however, is an insufficient explanation of our role as 
a Great Power as is shown by the difference between our history 
and that of Japan. But it distinguished us in two ways from all 
the other European Great Powers. It gave us special security 
so long as we controlled our sea approaches and it removed 
from us the temptation to expand at the expense of other Euro- 
pean states. We had no frontier in Europe except the sea and 
the line round the Rock of Gibraltar. For this reason, even 
when nearly all Europe has been combined against us under 
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the dominance of a powerful state, its subject peoples have for 
the most part seen their own salvation in our victory. This last 
result is just as true today as it ever was. But clearly the growth 
of air power has reduced the security which we once had. In 
addition there is the new menace of the atomic bomb. Yet we 
still have a unique position in Europe as the last war showed. 
Hitler was no more able to conquer us than Napoleon was, 
because the Channel is still an effective barrier to the tank 
and cannot be crossed except by the power that commands its 
waters. So long as we have that command, can offer effective 
resistance in the air, and possess the necessary resolution and 
courage, we still have a special position of security such as no 
other European power possesses. 

It all depended of course on the Navy. But we are apt to 
forget that it is nearly half a century since we possessed com- 
mand of the seas—seas in the plural—such as we had throughout 
the nineteenth century. At the end of that century, we aban- 
doned the control of the Caribbean Sea to the United States; 
soon in Far Eastern waters we were inferior to the Japanese; 
and shortly afterwards we handed over the Mediterranean to 
the French. Our safety, therefore, depended on our diplomacy 
as well as on our Fleet. That fact was and is fundamental to 
our position in the world. 

Then never for one moment did we escape from the fact 
that all our position in the world was bound up with our intimate 
connection with Europe. No British Foreign Minister in the 
last 150 years has been isolationist in any real sense of that term. 
Professor Seton-Watson in a book, which he aptly called Britain 
in Europe, had no difficulty in showing that all our governments 
in the nineteenth century were fully conscious of the European 
connection, and the same fact has been even more obvious in 
the twentieth century. All recognized that our safety and 
welfare depended in the long run on the alignment of forces in 
Europe. 

This intimate connection with Europe was made the more 
possible by the strange shape of that Continent. The Baltic and 
Mediterranean seas enabled us to go round, as it were, to 
Europe’s back door. On the central mass we could exert little 
influence. But we could defend the Ottoman Empire and domi- 
nate the coasts of Italy. In the Napoleonic Wars we could convey 
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arms and materials to Russia and Sweden when almost the whole 
of the Continent was in the hands of France. 

At the close of the Napoleonic Wars we signed the Final Act 
of Vienna, a treaty whose main outline we had planned more than 
any other power, though it affected no British territory. It gave 
us the right to be concerned with nearly every frontier in 
Europe, a right which we constantly exercised in the forty years 
the Treaty of Vienna lasted. Admittedly we took only a minor 
share in the reorganization of Central Europe that resulted in 
a united Italy and an Imperial Germany and in the last quarter 
of the nineteenth century we had more limited objectives than 
before. It was at the close of this period that Viscount Goschen 
popularized the phrase, “splendid isolation.” But all that this 
meant was that we refused to become parties to the secret 
treaties of alliance such as the other European powers made with 
one another. 

Lord Salisbury told the German Ambassador in 1886 that 
“England never gives assurances of unconditional support” 
except under existing treaties. But note the exception. Britain 
always had definite commitments “under existing treaties.” The 
oldest of these is our connection with Portugal where indepen- 
dence was certainly on occasion only preserved by our support, 
military as well as naval, while in return we got the use of one 
of the finest harbours in Europe and the airfields in the Azores 
in the last war. But in two other areas of Europe we invented 
and constantly supported even more important special treaties 
of definite and compelling character, one in the west and the 
other in the east of Europe. The first, in the west, concerned 
Belgium, a state that owed its very existence to Britain after 
the failure of our first expedient, the re-creation of the United 
Netherlands. Only Palmerston saved it from partition in 1830 
and it was he, so he always claimed, who forced through in a 
conference at London the special guarantee of its neutrality by 
the Great Powers. Later Luxembourg was given a similar 
guarantee and its fate henceforward defended as that of Belgium. 
We also shared in the guarantee of Swiss neutrality but this we 
did not invent and clearly could not so easily implement, though 
we more than once gave it effective diplomatic support. 

All these expedient guarantees were directed in the first 
instance against France but in the twentieth century this became 
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her protection as much as ours. And time and time again in 
the nineteenth century we made special arrangements with 
France, unfortunately always prevented from maturing into 
something more permanent by the historic rivalry between the 
two countries. But in the eighteen thirties and eighteen forties 
we had the two first entente cordiales and in the fifties we were 
the ally of France in the only war we fought in Europe in the 
nineteenth century. 

After the first great war we recognized our special interest 
in western Europe. It was not, however, until early in the 
twentieth century that our special connection with her began 
to take real shape by the Locarno treaties and the historic de- 
claration that our frontier was on the Rhine. Italy, the other 
Great Power of western Europe, always depended on the pro- 
tection of our Fleet and until Mussolini in his madness challenged 
us, we even made with her special secret understandings to 
protect the Mediterranean and the Near East. We not only 
fought the Peninsular War for Spain and Portugal, but we sent 
our Fleet and marines to Spain in the eighteen thirties to 
protect the constitutional cause in a civil war. We once even 
gave a guarantee to Sweden. If we failed to protect Denmark 
in 1864 we did more for her than any other Great Power. 
Although Mr. Bevin has described the Western Union as a 
“fresh departure in the British policy” because “it made us really 
a part of Europe,” the idea has a long, if chequered, history 
behind it. 

The other system was meant to protect our interests in the 
Mediterranean and the Middle East against Russia. We devised 
in 1841 the guarantee of Turkish control over the Straits which 
remained until today, with only one lapse due to the overwhelm- 
ing threat from Germany. The other expedient of guaranteeing 
the whole of the Ottoman Empire was less successful and out of 
date almost as soon as it was made. We substituted for it a sys- 
tem of treaties and arrangements with the Arab states and 
the recognition of the subject races of the Balkan Peninsula. 
Of these latter, Greece, of which in 1830 we became a Protecting 
Power, was the only one which we could sensibly affect. All 
this was done to protect our short route to India and the Pacific, 
as well as to prevent Russia from out-flanking the Danube 
Valley and so penetrating more deeply into Europe. 
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These regional arrangements were meant to protect our 
special interests in the west and east of Europe. They served 
well enough for ordinary times, but they were designed also 
to maintain a balance of power in Europe, by which we meant 
a Europe so organized that no one aggressive power could control 
and dominate it. The first of these, represented by the French 
Revolution and Napoleon, had much to give Europe that it 
needed, and it was only when their domination was transformed 
into a personal tyranny that the European peoples responded 
to our leadership. Neither Imperial Germany nor Hitler had 
anything to offer but naked power and their threat, however 
devastating, did not last long. That of the present time is the 
more powerful because it undoubtedly appeals to large numbers 
of people in Europe. But as it gathers force it reveals itself as 
no different from those of the past. 

We could not have succeeded in the past unless we had been 
able to redress the balance in Europe by the resources of the 
rest of the world, not only those of our own Empire and Common- 
wealth, but much else besides. There is no need to emphasize 
the fact that our expansion overseas was due almost entirely 
to economic causes. Indeed, for the greater part of the nine- 
teenth century we were anxious to escape from the obligations 
of Empire if we could obtain our markets and raw materials 
without it. Always the greater part of our trade was with 
countries where we had no political control and our capital 
went where the lenders thought they could get the best return 
for their money and not for political reasons. We deliberately 
abandoned large parts of the world which we could have kept 
under our control without any real opposition. The increase 
of possession that came in the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century was due to the fact that other powers were shutting us 
out of trade in the areas which they controlled and the awaken- 
ing desire of our Pacific and South African Colonies to prevent 
any strategic threat to themselves. 

It was the strength that came from these overseas connec- 
tions which enabled us to win our way through the great 
European crises. The United States, it is true, turned against us 
at the end of the Napoleonic struggle and in the nineteenth 
century they were often a potential enemy. But the most 
significant fact in all our history is that as the Western Hemi- 
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sphere has developed its own independence and power until it 
is now far stronger than the European, it has given us not less 
but more support than when it was largely under our control. 
The causes of this phenomenon are many and various and go 
to the very roots of our history, but there is no sign that they 
have been weakened by recent events. On the contrary, we 
are now given more support because we need it more. We are 
indeed temporarily dependent on it for our very existence. We 
can, I think, claim to have earned that support. The contribution 
that we have made in protecting the kind of life which most 
of the overseas nations wish to obtain, is acknowledged now as 
never before. The control of all Europe by an aggressive power, 
which we have always considered as a threat to ourselves, is 
now recognized as a threat to all the world. The United States 
has now assumed a large measure of the responsibilities that 
we once bore almost alone. Who at the beginning of the last war 
could have imagined that such a result was possible? Their 
frontier is now in Western Europe and the Middle East, as ours 
has been for a hundred years. 

Moreover the United States has now taken the lead in the 
organization of a system of international peace and security. 
On this question our own record is a curious one. Three 
times we have done more than anyone else to create a system of 
international co-operation, first for Europe and later for the 
whole world, and three times we have drawn back before the 
obstacles which necessarily confronted us in so difficult a task. 
It was Pitt and Castlereagh who invented and got accepted by 
Europe the Great Power Alliance of 1815, but it was Canning 
that reduced it to a nullity. It was Palmerston who first made 
effective the European Concert that succeeded it, but in later 
years he practically abandoned it. It was in Britain that the most 
important parts of the Covenant of the League of Nations were 
first drafted. Yet it never received the whole-hearted support 
of our government and we failed to use it as we could have 
done to prevent the recent catastrophe. And now we have 
the Fourth Experiment. This Fourth Experiment in which we 
have shared with the United States the main responsibility and 
design, is now being tried out. It remains to be seen whether 
together we shall be more successful. Such an organization is 
obviously needed more than ever before. It has become a 
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commonplace that the release of atomic energy and other recent 
discoveries such as guided missiles and bacteriological warfare 
have made a new conflict so dangerous that the whole of Western 
civilization is threatened with destruction. 

But it is clear also that the control of atomic energy is not 
something which can be solved by itself. The dangers to our 
way of life would not be much less if atomic energy had never 
been released. It is only one factor, if an important one, in the 
whole problem of the defence of civilization from aggression. 

Finally our position in the world today derives from the fact 
that we have been the great supporters of democratic institutions 
and ordered freedom. Our record, of course, is inconsistent. We 
have, like all other nations, put our own interests first. But, by 
and large, we have seen our own advantage in establishing the 
independence of other people and in encouraging them to adopt 
institutions similar to those that gave us our own freedom. We 
have on the whole found that the more you give freedom to 
others, the more of it you, yourselves, possess. That is the real 
link that binds us to the English-speaking world overseas. It 
is also our main strength in Europe itself. The chief exponent 
of this policy in Europe was Palmerston who dominated British 
Foreign Policy for nearly forty years. 

The system of England [he wrote in 1838] ought to be to maintain 
the liberties and independence of all other nations; out of the con- 
flicting interests of all other countries to secure her own indepen- 
dence; to throw her moral weight into the scale of any people who are 
spontaneously striving for freedom, and to extend as far and as 
fast as possible civilisation all over the world. ...I am sure that 
this is our interest, I am certain that it must redound to our honour; 
I am convinced we have within ourselves the strength to pursue this 
course’if we have only the will to do so. 

He did not always succeed in doing so, but if we substitute 
for Britain, the group of nations, European and extra-European, 
with which she is so closely associated and if we add the neces- 
sity of making effective regional and universal machinery for 
international co-operation and security amongst peoples of 
goodwill, the principles which he laid down in 1838 might well 
serve us as a guide to the solutions of the problems which we 
have to face in 1948. 


London, England, 1948. 
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The United States and 
Non-Self-Governing Territories 


Elizabeth Armstrong 


he well-being of the non-self-governing peoples of the world 

is a matter of particular interest to the United States, for 
less than 200 years ago that country itself consisted of a group of 
thirteen Colonies. The American nation, from its very beginning, 
has been a champion of human freedom and it will always have a 
deep concern for all those struggling for freedom. 

The colonial problem has taken on a new significance in recent 
years, especially since over 500 million people in India, Indo- 
nesia, the Philippines, Burma, Ceylon, etc., have attained or 
are about to attain a full measure of self-government. Within 
the United Nations, the problems of non-self-governing territories 
and the philosophy underlying the colonial question have become 
subjects of sharply differing points of view. The states adminis- 
tering colonies generally argue in favour of an orderly evolution 
towards self-government, while non-administering states, and 
especially the Soviet Union, generally urge an early or immediate 
separation of the non-self-governing territories from the mother 
country. 

The position of the United States, taken in a number of recent 
meetings of the United Nations, has been based on the belief 
that the necessary political, economic, and social advancement 
of the dependent peoples and their achievement of self-govern- 
ment should be attained within the framework of the Charter 
of the United Nations. 

Since the Charter was signed at San Francisco, only three years 
ago, many of the dependent peoples have taken the initiative 
to hasten their progress towards self-government or independ- 
ence. The discussions in the various organs of the United Nations 
during the past year have reflected this accelerated tempo. In 
many cases, certain non-administering states have acted as the 
self-appointed champions of what they call the “subjugated 
peoples.” They have directed their propaganda against the 
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administering states and have attempted to give them the appear- 
ance of blocking progress. In this situation the representatives 
of the United States have continued to follow the traditional 
American policy of friendly concern for the dependent peoples 
of the world, but have not been deterred either by irresponsible 
propaganda on the one hand, or by any attempts to impede 
progress towards self-government on the other. This has been 
in accord with a statement of President Truman on February 
28, 1947, that: 
We are living in a time of profound and swiftly moving change. 
We see colonial peoples moving toward their independence. It is 
a process that we, as Americans, can understand and sympathize 
with since it parallels our own struggle for independence. We, as 
Americans, will want to supply guidance and help wherever we can. 
In the last General Assembly, the United States also took 
an active part in the discussions concerning the transmission and 
use of information from non-self-governing territories. Certain 
delegates from non-administering states argued that Chapter XI 
of the Charter, the Declaration on Non-Self-Governing Terri- 
tories, made the transmission of political information from non- 
self-governing territories compulsory and that the General 
Assembly should set up a permanent committee to examine in- 
formation and make recommendations to states administering 
non-self-governing territories. The administering states, on the 
other hand, held that the Charter in no way provided for any 
measures beyond the transmission of statistical technical informa- 
tion on economic, social, and educational matters on non-self- 
governing territories, which might be analysed and summarized 
by the Secretary General. The United States, which had 
previously transmitted information going beyond the strict 
requirements of the Charter and including information on gov- 
ernmental institutions in its own non-self-governing territories, 
took a liberal attitude throughout the discussions. With a view 
to making the information more complete and more easily 
comparable, the United States was also responsible for the intro- 
duction of a standard form for the guidance of members in the 
preparation of information on non-self-governing territories to 
be transmitted each year to the Secretary General. The gov- 
ernment was gratified when the General Assembly in plenary 
session adopted resolutions of a moderate tone which the United 
States Delegation had favoured throughout 
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It is fully expected that the Third Session of the General 
Assembly, which will open in Paris on September 21, 1948, will 
witness a full-dress debate on non-self-governing territories. 
One of the most important aspects of this question is the trans- 
mission of information from non-self-governing territories. The 
Special Committee on Information Transmitted Under Article 
73(e) of the Charter met at Geneva on September 2, and will 
probably make far-reaching recommendations to the General 
Assembly. There is little doubt that those favouring a very broad 
interpretation of Chapter XI will not only make a determined 
drive to oblige administering powers to transmit political infor- 
mation from their non-self-governing territories, but will also 
attempt to have the Special Committee on Information set up 
by the Assembly on a permanent basis—if possible, on the level 
of the Trusteeship Council as a sort of Council for the Non-Self- 
Governing Territories. 

In the field of trusteeship, the United States has taken a part 
commensurate with its long interest in the establishment of the 
international trusteeship system. It will be recalled that in 
1947 the United States proposed that the former Japanese 
Mandated Islands, now called the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, be placed under the international trusteeship system, 
with the United States as administering authority. This was 
accomplished by means of a strategic trusteeship agreement 
concluded between the United States and the Security Council 
of the United Nations. 

The United States, by becoming the administering authority 
for the former Japanese Mandated Islands, has made itself 
accountable to the United Nations for the political, economic, 
social, and educational advancement of the 50,000 inhabitants 
of the territory. Even when it became necessary, on December 
1, 1947, to set aside Eniwetok Atoll in the Marshalls for experi- 
ments in nuclear fission to be conducted by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, the United States informed the Security Council 
of its intentions and undertook to safeguard fully the well-being 
of the 145 people at present inhabiting that atoll, and suspended 
only the periodic visits provided for in Article 87(c) of the Charter 
of the United Nations. With that exception the provisions of 
Articles 87 and 88 of the Charter continue to apply. 

On the question of the future status of South West Africa, 
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the United States held that the transmission by the Union 
government of a draft trusteeship agreement, although desirable, 
was not obligatory under the Charter. The United States 
strongly supported a proposal that the Report on South West 
Africa submitted by the Union government should be examined 
by the Trusteeship Council, and the Assembly finally adopted 
a proposal expressing the hope that the government of the Union 
of South Africa might find it possible to submit a trusteeship 
agreement by 1948 and rejected a proposal to make such 
transmission compulsory. 

At the General Assembly of 1947, certain non-administering 
states strongly urged a resolution stating that trusteeship was 
the “surest and quickest” way to self-government or indepen- 
dence, that such a method was the clear intention of the Charter, 
and expressing the hope that administering states would propose 
trusteeship agreements for their territories. The United States 
delegation, while admitting that the “old” colonial system was 
obsolete, argued that the resolution was based on the false 
assumption that the trusteeship system was the “quickest” 
means of enabling the dependent peoples of the world to attain 
self-government or independence. The proposed resolution was 
not adopted. 

The United States took an active part in the opening sessions 
of the Trusteeship Council—the last of the major organs of the 
United Nations to be set up. This was natural in view of the 
lively interest taken by the United States, even before the San 
Francisco Conference, in the creation of a new system to replace 
the Mandates System of the League of Nations. At the first 
session of the Council held in March-April, 1947, Ambassador 
Francis B. Sayre, United States Representative in the Trusteeship 
Council and former High Commissioner to the Philippines, 
was elected as its first President. The Trusteeship Council 
consists of twelve members. Six administer trust territories 
(Australia, Belgium, France, New Zealand, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States). There are also two permanent members 
of the Security Council not administering trust territories (China 
and the U.S.S.R., the latter having just recently taken its seat 
in the Trusteeship Council for the first time). Finally there are 
four other members (Iraq, Mexico, Costa Rica, and the Philip- 
pines) elected by the General Assembly for a three-year period 
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to ensure that there should always be an equal number of mem- 
bers which administer trust territories and those which do not. 

The Council immediately began the important work of super- 
vising the administration of the nine territories which, by the 
end of the second session of the General Assembly in November- 
December, 1947, had been placed under trusteeship. At its first 
session, the Trusteeship Council adopted a provisional question- 
naire to be transmitted to the administering authorities as a 
basis for their annual reports on political, economic, social, and 
educational conditions in the trust territories. At the second 
session the Trusteeship Council made arrangements for a periodic 
visit, as provided for in the Charter, to the African territories 
of Tanganyika (United Kingdom) and Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium) 
in the course of 1948. At its first session the Trusteeship Council 
decided to send a visiting mission to Western Samoa to consider 
a petition from the inhabitants of that territory for a greater 
measure of self-government. The visiting mission, under the 
chairmanship of the United States representative, spent nearly 
two months in the territory and travelled extensively throughout 
the area consulting with the leaders of public opinion and the 
inhabitants in general. The Mission’s report, later unanimously 
adopted by the Trusteeship Council, recommended that the people 
of Western Samoa should be granted increased self-government 
and outlined a new scheme of government giving the inhabitants 
a larger share in the administration of the territory and a greater 
measure of local autonomy vis-d-vis the New Zealand government. 

The most notable of the many petitions received by the 
Trusteeship Council was one requesting unification of the Ewe 
people who live on the West Coast of Africa. The Ewes number 
about one million. They inhabit Togoland under French and 
British administration as well as part of the Gold Coast. For 
the first time, the Trusteeship Council heard an oral petition 
when Sylvanus Olympio, the representative of the All-Ewe 
Conference, presented his people’s plea in impeccable English 
and French. After prolonged discussions, the Council accepted 
with certain amendments the Franco-British proposals for im- 
proving the administration of the Ewe territories and decided 
later to send a visiting mission of its own to observe conditions 
in the territory. 

The Third Session of the Trusteeship Council held at Lake 
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Success in June-August, 1948, the first full session in which the 
Soviet Union had taken part, was notable for the increased 
acrimony of its discussions. While previous sessions had seldom 
witnessed sharp divisions between administering and non- 
administering powers, now practically every vote was a close 
one with administering and non-administering powers dividing 
very evenly. It was a clear demonstration of the increased 
acerbity of the debate on the “colonial question.” It should be 
pointed out that the Soviet Delegation not only was responsible 
for the closeness of the votes but also served notice of its intention 
to reintroduce in the forthcoming General Assembly many of 
the principal items on which it had been defeated in the Trustee- 
ship Council. 

In the course of the Session, the Trusteeship Council exercised 
three of its primary functions under the Charter, i.e. visits to 
trust territories, petitions from trust territories, and reports 
from administering authorities. The most important petitions 
concerned criticisms of policies and practices followed by the 
administering authority in Tanganyika, which led to a long 
drawn-out debate in the Council. The Council dispatched a 
visiting mission to East Africa and agreed that a visiting mission 
should be sent to West Africa in the course of 1949. Detailed 
attention was also given to the reports submitted by the respec- 
tive administering authorities on the trust territories of 
Tanganyika (United Kingdom), Ruanda-Urundi (Belgium), and 
New Guinea (Australia). The discussion of these reports was 
notable for the fact that the Soviet representative was almost 
always critical of every detail in the administration of the trust 
territories. It was clear that the Soviet policy called for ruthless 
condemnation of the “colonial system’ whenever possible. The 
United States policy, on the other hand, actually gave praise 
where praise was due while, at the same time, pointing out in 
a friendly spirit deficiencies in colonial administration which, in 
the view of the United States, should be remedied. The United 
States Delegation gave special attention to the sections of the 
reports dealing with the political and educational advancement 
of the peoples of the territories. 

During the Third Session of the Council, consideration was 
also given to the difficult subject of the report on the mandated 
territory of South West Africa submitted by the Union Govern- 
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ment. The General Assembly had authorized the Council to 
examine this report and to submit its observations thereon to 
the General Assembly. After careful consideration, the Trustee- 
ship Council finally adopted a report on South West Africa, which 
clearly pointed out certain deficiencies in the administration of 
the territory. However, in view of the terms of the General 
Assembly’s authorization the Council was careful not to submit 
conclusions or recommendations to the Assembly. 

In addition to full participation in the work of the United 
Nations relating to non-self-governing territories and trust 
territories, the United States has co-operated extensively in such 
international activities as regional commissions in which this 
government has long been interested. In this connection, the 
United States has taken an active part in the work of the Carib- 
bean Commission, composed of the United States, the United 
Kingdom, France, and the Netherlands, whose essential task 
is to improve the economic and social well-being of the peoples 
of all the Caribbean territories of the member nations. The 
United States also participated in the establishment in 1947 of 
the South Pacific Commission, which will have powers and 
functions similar to those of the Caribbean Commission. It is 
composed of Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
the United Kingdom, and the United States. 

The United States today, as in the past, is doing its full part 
for the advancement of the well-being of the peoples of dependent 
territories. This applies to the constructive work being done by 
the United Nations as a whole and the specialized agencies as 
well as to such bodies as the Caribbean and South Pacific 
Commissions. The government and the people of the United 
States, as intimated by President Truman, will continue their 
active interest in the welfare of the millions of inhabitants of 
non-self-governing territories and of trust territories. 


Washington, D.C., September, 1948. 
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Pan American Sentiment 
in French Canada 


Tris 8. Podea 


roms the recent war interest in Latin America acquired 
increasing prominence in Canada. Hemisphere co-operation 
for defence and security was recognized as essential and the 
Ogdensburg agreement in 1940 extended Canadian collaboration 
as far south as the Equator.’ Moreover, new markets to replace 
those cut off by the war were being sought, and in 1941 a 
Canadian trade mission was sent to South America, headed by 
the Honourable James A. MacKinnon, Minister of Trade and 
Commerce. In the same year Canadian diplomatic representa- 
tion to Argentina and Brazil was inaugurated, and it has since 
been extended to include Chile, Cuba, Mexico, and Peru. A 
number of French Canadians have been appointed to serve in 
this area, and French Canada has proved particularly responsive 
to rapprochement with the “Latin” nations of the hemisphere, 
particularly since the fall of France in 1940. There is little 
material on this French-Canadian aspect available in English 
beyond brief references to the affinity of Latin culture and the 
Catholic faith. It has been necessary to seek its expression 
largely in the French-Canadian press and in organizations 
interested in Latin America. The newspapers selected in this 
study have been those known for their pronounced views on 
controversial questions of peculiar concern to French Canada 
rather than for their volume of circulation. Their varying 
approaches to Pan Americanism will be found to conform in 
general to their outlook on other matters. 

For French Canada Pan Americanism has a special meaning 
‘Canadian writers on the subject seem to prefer the term “Inter- 
Americanism” to “Pan Americanism.” They feel that it implies equality, 
whereas “Pan Americanism” denotes United States domination. In 
view of the fact that the French Canadians have more often employed 
the latter term, it is here retained with the understanding that no 
inequality is intended. 

John P. Humphrey, 7he Inter-American System: A Canadian View 
(Toronto, 1942), p. 259. 
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beyond the mechanism of inter-American relations and continen- 
tal peace and solidarity. “It is not so much a political programme 
as a sentimental tendency, an immense movement of ideas.” 
Its emphasis is on cultural ties between Quebec and Latin 
America and on the reinforcement to be found therein of the 
French-Canadian way of life in face of an overwhelming Anglo- 
Saxon environment. The rupture of the customary contact with 
France during the war opened up an opportunity to assume 
French cultural leadership in the Western Hemisphere. When 
France fell in 1940 Prime Minister Mackenzie King lost no time 
in charging Quebec to uphold the light of French learning and 
liberty in the world, and Quebec was not averse to accepting this 
challenge. 

Interest in Latin America, however, was not an altogether 
new phenomenon, although it may seem somewhat of a departure 
from traditional French-Canadian isolationist tendencies. As 
early as 1915 Henri Bourassa, nationalist leader and publisher of 
Le Devoir, viewed the French language as a tool by which French 
Canadians might further commercial relations between Canada 
and the southern continent. Political advantages were also to 
be gained by such a relationship, for it would be a safeguard 
against any rebirth of “imperialist fever” in the United States.’ 
Furthermore, Mr. Bourassa pointedly cited the example of 
Argentina as a country free from preoccupation with ties with 
the “old country” or imperialist ambitions.’ Pursuing this policy 
he asked in the Canadian House of Commons in 1935, “Why 
not join the Pan American union, in which we would be far 
more at home than we are in the League of Nations? There we 
would meet the representatives of all those states of South 
America which, in some respects, are in close understanding 
with the United States, but in others have the same feelings 
of diffidence that we have and which are natural in small or 
weak nations toward a very large one, dominating the continent?” 

Mr. Bourassa’s newspaper, the most important of the French- 


*Le Jour (Montreal), June 13, 1942, p. 3. 

‘Henri Bourassa, La Langue francatse au Canada, ses droits, sa nécessité, 
ses avantages (Montreal, 1915), p. 47. 

*H. Bourassa, Hier, aujourd'hui, demain (Montreal, 1916), pp. 169-70. 

*H. Bourassa, /ndependence or Imperial Partnership? (Montreal, 1916), p. 
53. 

‘Canada, House oy Commons Debates, 1935, vol. ITI, Pp. 2287. 
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Canadian nationalist organs, foe of British imperialism and 
champion of Canadian independence, has consistently followed 
the policy of its founder. Every important inter-American 
conference in which Canada did not participate provided the 
occasion to ask, “Why is Canada not represented?” Is the Statute 
of Westminister so meaningless that such time-worn excuses 
can be repeated as that Canada is not a republic or has not been 
invited to join the Pan American Union? It is time for Canada 
to assert her independence.” The step is long overdue. “The 
decision rests with Mr. King, who has taken many other and 
more serious ones, since 1939 in particular.” Alas, the state 
of subjection still remains!” “Will it be said that Canada alone, 
in a rapidly changing world, will remain faithful to the clichés 
of an obsolete doctrine?”” Canada is an American nation and 
the British tie must go. This was an old tune for Le Devoir, 
but Pan Americanism provided it with new words. 

Le Bloc, organ of the Bloc Populaire party, went even further. 
Canadian membership in the Pan American Union was included 
in the party platform as enunciated in 1944." No country, it 
argued, can live in isolation. The French Canadians cannot 
afford to remain aloof in an English-speaking and Protestant 
milieu and, if they do not seek help from peoples of a culture 
similar to their own, they risk extinction. French Canadians 
and Latin Americans are both threatened by Yankee imperialism 
and they should unite in defence against Jewish-American 
finance.” Only subservience to British interests accounts for 
Canada’s absence from the Pan American Union, and adherence 
to the Union should take precedence over the Commonwealth 
connection. Prime Minister King’s delicacy in waiting for an 
official invitation to join was but a pretext for awaiting per- 
mission from London.” 

As early as 1922 the -/ction francaise (predecessor of the Action 
nationale and intellectual organ of French Canada’s _ultra- 
nationalists) set the tone for much of the later writing about 


‘Le Devoir (Montreal), Aug. 12, 1942, pp. 1, 10, and Mar. 13, 1944, p. 1. 
‘Ibid., Dec. 18, 1941, p. 1. 

"“ITbid., Mar. 13, 1944, p. 1. 

"Ibid., Sept. 14, 1942, p. 1. 

"Le Bloc (Montreal), June 17, 1944, pp. 4-5. 

"Ibid., Feb. 19, 1944, p. 3. 

“Ibid., Mar. 8, 1945, pp. 3, 11. 
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co-operation with Latin America. The Latin New World was 
preparing to counterbalance the Anglo-Saxon New World.” 
Persecution of the church in Mexico coincided with the activities 
of Protestant missionaries and foreign investors, especially 
American. Let this be a lesson to Canada, which was being 
exploited by American capital!" Unfortunately, French Cana- 
dians had evinced little interest in making Quebec known in 
Latin America. “Have we, the French of Canada, taken the 
trouble to let these people .. . know that we exist, that we are 
more than four millions in North America, counting our com- 
patriots who have emigrated to the United States? That we 
speak French, that we are Latins like them, that we are Catholics 
like them?”"’ They are cousins “by blood, by race, by mentality” 
and French Canada would do well to cultivate their acquain- 
tance.” 

La Boussole reiterates the nationalist /eitmotiv that Canada is 
an American nation, although all too often considered by some 
Canadians as European.” The Ogdensburg agreement marked 
an orientation toward the Western Hemisphere and the next 
step is independence. The French Canadians, at least, desire 
solidarity with the rest of the Americas.” La Boussole, neverthe- 
less, had no use for “all the internationalist tra-la-la” of Mr. 
Jean-Charles Harvey (editor of the now non-existent Le Jour), 
for in La Boussole’s experience it had “always resulted in Anglo- 
Saxon or Jewish domination, or the two together.” 

It was in 1940, just when the Pan American movement in 
French Canada was gaining momentum, that L’Oeil began its 
career. Since then it has constantly espoused the Pan American 
cause and membership in the Pan American Union, even pub- 
lishing special Pan American numbers in 1945 and 1946. Public 
opinion, it felt, would surely support membership in the Union. 
“As for the province of Quebec, enthusiastic applause for the 


“Emile Bruchési, “L’Etat francais et l’Amérique latine,” Action 
francaise, May, 1922, pp. 258-74. 

E. Bruchési, “Au Mexique et chez nous,” Action francaise, Dec., 1920, 
pp. 546-52. 

"k. Bruchési, “L’Etat francais et l’Amérique latine,” Action frangatse, 


May, 1922, p. 272. 
“Ibid., pp. 258-74. 
"7a Boussole (Montreal), Jan. 10, 1942, p. 8. 
*Ibid., Aug. 31, 1940, p. 1. 
*"Ihid., Sept. 14, 1940, p. 8. 
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project. As for the rest of the country, we believe it certain 
that it would look with a favourable eye on the realization of 
this wish. In general, Canada has become much more ‘Pan 
American’ during this war than it was in the past.”” It is the 
United States which opposes Canadian membership in the Pan 
American Union; the other American republics would welcome 
Canada, for it has no reputation for interference in the affairs 
of other countries.” Racist lines are also developed to the effect 
that Latinity is the safeguard of civilization and Germans, Slavs, 
and Asiatics are all barbarians. “Latin languages, Latin culture, 
Latin thought must engender Latin action.’ French Canadians 
and Latin Americans understand each other, whereas there will 
always be an unbridgeable gap between French Canadians and 
Anglo-Saxons.” L’Oeil even prefaces each lesson of its regular 
“Pagina de Espanol” with the remark that the professor “regards 
the study of Spanish essential for the development of true 
Pan Americanism. ... Like French, which a number of South 
Americans speak, it may prove, in the mouth of French-speaking 
Canadians, a precious instrument of rapprochement.” 

On the whole the nationalist publications are anti-Anglo- 
Saxon and they employ ideas of race and “Latinite” in propound- 
ing a cultural affinity between French Canadians and Latin 
Americans. Moreover, they regard Canadian membership in 
the Pan American Union as a matter of choice between the 
Union and the Commonwealth. This view is not shared by any 
large proportion of the French-Canadian population, and a brief 
survey of the opposition press will show that Pan American 
sympathies can flourish without going to this extreme. The 
liberal press has been far from disinterested in Latin America. 
Its disagreement with the Pan Americanism of the French- 
Canadian nationalists has been with the promoters rather than 
with the promoted. In the early 1940’s Le Canada, Montreal’s 
liberal counterpart of Le Devoir, gave unreserved support to 

“Pierre Viviers, ‘Le Canada, ‘puissance américaine,’”’ L’Oecil, Apr. 
15, 1945, pp. 5, 43. 

*Alfred Ayotte, “Evéenements en Amérique latine,”’ L’Oeil, Apr. 15, 
1946, p. 23. 

*Dr. Louis Dartigues, “La Latinité diminue le nombre des barbares,” 
L’Oeil, Apr. 15, 1946, pp. 17, 30. 

“Pierre Viviers, “Apercu du mouvement panaméricain,” L’Oei!, Apr. 
15, 1945, pp. 15-16, 36. 
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Canadian membership in the Pan American Union and pointed 
to the Good Neighbour policy of the late President Roosevelt 
as an antidote to the fears of those who were apprehensive of 
United States domination. Had the other American republics 
surrendered their autonomy by joining the Pan American Union? 
Canada would not be able to stand aloof after the war. “Our 
entry into the Pan American Union must be accomplished one 
day or another; our old loyalties will not suffer therefrom.’ 
By 1944, however, a somewhat different note had crept into 
Le Canada’s Pan American utterances. The nationalist formula 
proved too isolationist in tendency and Le Bloc’s position was 
viewed as a new expression of rancour against Great Britain. 
No legal obstacle hindered Canadian membership in both the 
Commonweaith and the Pan American Union simultaneously. 
But if Canada had to choose, this newspaper agreed with a 
French-Canadian spokesman who said, “The simple instinct of 
preservation would force us to choose the first.” The liberal 
position was summed up by Mr. Edmond Turcotte, the editor, 
in an article appearing in Foreign Policy Reports’ and reprinted 
in Le Canada of March 17, 1943: 

Indeed, there has developed of recent years, as a counterweight 
to this considered peril [United States domination], a wistful desire 
to cultivate an intellectual and physical rapprochement with the 
peoples of Spanish America, for whom, as a Catholic people of 
Latin culture, the Franch Canadians have a natural affinity. There 
is therefore in French Canada a latent desire to join the Pan 
American Union, and although there has been no active demand on 
its part for Canada’s entry into the Union, there can be no doubt 
that any move in that direction from the Ottawa government would 
meet immediately with an enthusiastic response from Eastern 
Central Canada. 

In 1942 Jean-Charles Harvey’s weekly Le Jour published, 
over a period of several months, a series of nineteen articles 
entitled “Voisins latins vus du Canada,” whose aim was to 
acquaint French Canadians with Latin America. Their author, 
Mr. Marcel Roussin, while believing in Canadian participation 
in the Pan American Union and in a common Latin origin, 
voiced a warning with regard to the persons to whom cultural 

> Canada (Montreal), Apr. 14, 1941, p. 2. 
Ibid., May 9, 1944, p. 4. 

“Edmond Turcotte, “In French Canada,” Foreign Policy Reports (New 

York), Mar. 1, 1943, p. 316. 
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penetration of Latin America should be entrusted. Pan Ameri- 
canism, he said, should not “serve as the pretext to liquidate 
racial quarrels and popular prejudices... .”” Le Jour had no 
objection to Pan Americanism per se. Entry into the Pan 
American Union was a normal step in Canadian political evolu- 
tion and not a partisan issue.” Mr. Harvey was definitely 


‘ 


opposed, however, to the nationalist cult of common “Latinity.” 
“Are the Laurentians Latins?” he demanded. Is their language 
Latin? Where is the physical resemblance between French 
Canadians and Mexicans and Cubans? “One thing is certain, 
there is more resemblance between the ‘Pea Soups’ of Laurentia 
and the ‘accursed English’ (maudits Anglas) of Ontario than 
between the Trifluvians and a Haitian.”” “But as there are, in 
Laurentia, nearly three million Canadians of French origin who 
have never learned a word of Latin and Greek and who are 
nourished almost exclusively on newspapers, magazines, wire- 
less and radio emissions of Anglo-American inspiration, one 
wonders what remains of Latinity in this Nordic country where 
more than three hundred winters have appreciably chilled all 
Mediterranean ardour.” As for what he termed the “Lapins 
d’Amerique” (reference is here intended to the Union des Latins 
d’Amérique), Mr. Harvey felt that another society should be 
founded called “The Union of Canadians of Canada.” English 
would be far more useful for French Canadians than Spanish, 
and it would be as well to forget the expulsion of the Acadians 
as we have the Spanish assassination of Montezuma and the 
massacre of the natives of Mexico.” French Canada should take 
advantage of the opportunity to expand its book trade in Latin 
America, now that France was cut off, and should create a 
literature of its own.” Unfortunately, the French culture of 
Quebec is an amputated version, while South Americans have 
drunk at the source and do not need Quebec to show them the 
way. The control of books by the church has resulted in a 
partial knowledge of French literature and, because of Quebec’s 
devotion to regional and orthodox subjects, its contribution to 


Le Jour, Aug. 15, 1942, p. 6 Ibi 

Ibid., July 3, 1944, p. 6 "Ibid 

"Ibid., Apr. 20, 1946, pp. 1-2. Ibid., Sept. 20, 1941, pp. 1, 8 
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world literature has been small.” Thus French Canada was ill 
prepared to play the role fortune had bestowed upon it.” 

L’Autorité (anti-clerical and anti-nationalist weekly) was also 
sceptical of nationalist motivation in cultivating Pan American- 
ism. It seems to have entered the fray solely to denounce Mr. 
Dostaler O’Leary, first president of the Union des Latins 
d’ Amérique,” whose interest in fraternizing with the Latin Ameri- 
cans, especially the Mexicans, it attributed to their hospitality 
towards “an intimate friend of Dostaler, the fascist Paul 
Bouchard of Quebec,” who took refuge there following the arrest 
of Quebec Black Shirt leaders.” Several brief notes concerning 
Mr. O’Leary appeared in L’Autorité in the spring of 1945 by the 
pen of Observator and Scrutator. Observator was gratified that 
the Union des Latins had taken the initiative to change its 
president." It commended the society, under its new head, for 
adhering strictly to its purpose. No more misuse for political 
ends, it went on. The present programme of the Union des Latins 
was far removed from “all those explosions of sentimentalism 
so frequent in Quebec.’” Furthermore, L’Autorité objected to 
the claim of kinship with the Haitians* and advised French 
Canadians to stop dreaming and face reality. 

In addition to press support of inter-Americanism, a number 
of societies have sprung up in Quebec since 1940 whose purpose 
has been to encourage that sentiment. By conducting Spanish 
and Portuguese courses, and stimulating interest in Latin America 
through films, exhibitions and lectures, and the exchange of 
students and artists, they have reached a considerable number 
of French Canadians. One of the most important of these 
organizations, at least in point of membership and activity, is 
the Union des Latins d’ Amérique, founded in 1940 by Mr. Dostaler 


"Ibid., Nov. 3, 1945, p. 4. 

*Ibid., Dec. 14, 1940, p. 2. 

Mr. O’Leary is also author of a book on Séparatisme (Montreal, 1937). 

“L’Autorité (Montreal), May 19, 1945, p. 1. 

“Ibid., June 9, 1945, pp. 1, 7. 

“Ibid., Oct. 13, 1945, p. 4. 

“Ibid., Sept. 22, 1945, p. 1. A special word should be said about 
Haiti, which, because of its French tongue, has had a peculiar attraction 
for French Canada. Its interests have been actively advanced by its 
Minister and in particular by its Consul General at Ottawa. Many 
articles on the island republic have appeared in the Quebec press, 
underlining Haitian fidelity to French culture and to the Catholic faith, 
and there has been some rhapsodizing about the similarity between 
Haitians and French Canadians on these grounds. 
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O’Leary. The Union, which does not include Anglo-Canadians, 
has a membership of approximately 1,500 persons, of whom 
more than 250 are studying Spanish. Along with its regular 
cultural and social activities, it has collaborated with the Uni- 
versity of Montreal (whose Rector is honorary president of 
the Union), in holding three annual congresses in 1942, 1943, and 
1944, to which consular representatives of Latin America in 
Quebec were invited. These congresses featured discussion 
groups, exhibits, and addresses by distinguished speakers. Lt. 
Col. Urgel Mitchell, president of the organization since 1945, 
stated in a radio broadcast of February 25, 1946 that the Union 
wished “to avoid all controversial issues and remain strictly 
neutral on political questions.” In view of criticisms of his 
predecessor, this statement takes on added significance.” 

The organization most directly interested in Canadian mem- 
bership in the Pan American Union is the Pan American League, 
which has a branch in Montreal. Founded in December, 1943, 
it is a national organization with its head office in Toronto. 
The League’s interests are largely in the field of commerce 
and industry, but it has also engaged in cultural activities. In 
1944 the Montreal office made an enquiry into the teaching of 
Spanish and Portuguese in seventeen Canadian universities, and 
in 1945 it made a similar survey of opinion concerning Canada’s 
role in the Western Hemisphere, sending questionnaires to 
approximately 1,000 heads of organizations, editors, journalists, 
etc., throughout the nation. Though replies were received from 
only about 20 per cent of these persons, over 90 per cent were 
Pan American minded.” Other French-Canadian societies de- 
voted to a closer relationship with Latin America are the 
Association Canada-Inter-Amérique of Montreal, the Cercle Cervantes 
of Quebec, the Committee on Inter-American Relations of the 
Junior Chamber of Commerce, and La Tertulia Club of Ottawa, 
whose membership is predominantly French Canadian." 

Official encouragement of the Pan American movement has 


“It may be noted that such matters as Canadian citizenship and 
the Canadian flag were covered in the Resolutions adopted at the 1944 
Congress. apport des journées d’Amérique latine 1944 (Montreal, 1944), pp. 
43-6. 

“Pan American League, Montreal. 

“A brief sketch of most of these organizations may be found in 
Marie-Jeanne Patry, “Cing foyers latins au Canada,” L’Oeil, Apr. 15, 1946. 
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not been wanting, but its practical achievements have been 
meagre. The Province of Quebec intended in 1943, according 
to its Minister of Commerce, to establish agencies in South 
America and the next budget was to contain credits for that 
purpose.” These did not materialize, however. Such agencies, 
moreover, would raise the delicate question of the “propriety 
of parallel Dominion and provincial representation.”” It is 
claimed that “Quebec is not a state in the international domain, 
but it has, like all the Canadian provinces, certain states rights 
recognized, furthermore, by the Privy Council and solemnly 
affirmed in 1938 by the Government of New Brunswick at the 
Ottawa conference.”” The provincial government has also in- 
directly assisted the exchange of students and professors, and 
in 1945 the provincial Treasurer and Minister of Industry and 
Commerce made an official trip to Mexico and Haiti. 

The Catholic Church in Quebec has likewise had a share in 
this movement towards closer association with Latin America. 
The views of the hierarchy are expressed in the daily Action 
catholique, which has a wide circulation, especially in the rural 
areas. This paper editorially endorsed such steps as the initia- 
tion of Canadian diplomatic relations with Latin America and 
urged that membership in the Pan American Union should 
follow. Why should Canada, which has participated in European 
wars twice within twenty-five years, feel that it is such a great 
risk to join an organization of American states whose record 
has been entirely peaceful? These fears are attributed to certain 
English-speaking circles accustomed to having foreign policy 
emanate only from London.” As a result of this colonial 
mentality, argues Action catholique, Canada’s foreign policy is 
sadly lacking in clarity.” 

Catholic periodicals have also paid some attention to this 
subject. The Franciscan quarterly, Culture, pointed to the Latin 
co-operative system as a link between Quebec and Spanish 


“Rapport, Journées d’Amérique latine 1943 (Montreal, 1943), p. 30. 

“H. Gordon Skilling, Canadian Representation Abroad: From Agency to 
Embassy (Toronto, 1945), p. 337. 

“Rapport, Journées d’Amérique latine 1943, p. 22. 

“ Action catholique (Quebec), Feb. 28, 1945, p. 4. 


“Ibid, June 10, 1944, p. 4. Reasons why Canada should join the 
Pan American Union are stated in ibid, May 29, 1945. 
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America,” while Le Canada frangais, publication of Laval Univer- 
sity, demonstrated cultural co-operation by publishing in its 
issue of June, 1944, a review of current Latin-American maga- 
zines. The Jesuit Relations, organ of the Ecole sociale populaire 
of Montreal, went much further and displayed an extremely 
anti-American bias. The United States had blundered in 
endeavouring to propagate Protestantism in Latin America. The 
personnel of the various American Protestant sects, Mormons, 
Jehovah’s Witnesses, Methodists, etc., was made up of “vulgar 
fanatics, little educated, but rich.”” While the South Americans 
are far more disposed to collaborate than the United States 
imagines, they desire cultural as well as economic exchanges 
and frown on such features of American life as divorce and 
the movies. The French Canadians are a people much more 
to their taste.” Furthermore, Argentina’s absence from the 
Chapultepec Conference in 1945 showed that any American 
nation which did not conform to the wishes of the United 
States in foreign policy would be barred.” French Canada and 
Latin America have similar problems and they should get 
together to form a defensive bloc against Americanism.” 

The church’s activities also entailed increasing contact with 
Latin America. The visit of the late Cardinal Villeneuve of 
Quebec as Papal Legate to the féte of Notre Dame de Guadaloupe 
in Mexico in 1945 was a source of much pride to French Canada. 
In 1939 the international Catholic student organization, Pax 
Romana, held its first inter-American meeting in Washington 
and one hundred French-Canadian delegates attended, together 
with about eighty from ten South American countries.” In 
fact, this contact did much to stimulate French-Canadian interest 
in Latin America. In 1945 the French-Canadian Action sociale 
catholique sent four delegates to the first Inter-American Week of 


“Rodolphe Laplante, “Coopératisme latin aux Amériques,” Culture, 
June, 1944, pp. 144-8. 

“Joseph Ledit, “Amérique latine et protestantisme,” Relations, Apr. 
1945, pp. 104-106. 

“Louis-Bertrand Raymond, “Le Choc de deux cultures,” Relations, 
June, 1945, pp. 156-8. 

“Joseph H. Ledit, “La Conférence panaméricaine de Chapultepec,” 
Relations, May, 1945, pp. 134-6. 

“Dostaler O’Leary, “Les Journées pan-latines,” Relations, Feb., 1942, 
pp. 47-8. 
"Rapport, Journées d’ Amérique latine 1943, p. 20. 
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Catholic Action at Santiago, Chile,“ and in the same year Quebec 
was represented at the first Catholic Inter-American Congress of 
Education at Bogota. In 1946 delegates were sent to the congress 
of chaplains of the Jeunesse ouvriére catholique in Costa Rica and 
to a Social Week” at Havana. At these various inter-American 
meetings two important points became evident to French Cana- 
dians: (1) that social conditions in Latin America are quite 
different from those in Quebec; and (2) that in Quebec the clergy 
enjoys a position of prestige not paralleled elsewhere. 

The missionary field has been a further sphere of inter- 
American activity for the church. Cut off from the Orient by 
the war, Quebec’s priesthood turned more and more to the 
Western Hemisphere. This was especially propitious in view 
of a reported shortage of Catholic clergy in some Latin-American 
areas and the fact that Latin-American theological students 
were beginning to turn to Quebec’s seminaries for their pro- 
fessional training. French-Canadian missionaries discovered 
that stark indifference to religion often typified the popular 
attitude in some regions generally assumed to be devoutly Roman 
Catholic. Their work in such areas is a task of re-evangelization. 
Religious congregations with centres in Montreal now train per- 
sonnel for Latin America: the Franciscans for Peru, the Domini- 
cans for Brazil, the Oblates for Haiti, the Fathers and Brothers 
of the Holy Cross for Brazil, and the Priests of Foreign Missions 
for Cuba.” 

Promotion of Canadian trade with Latin America dates back 
to the inter-war period. After the first world war Mr. Henry 
Laureys admonished his countrymen to follow the example of 
the United States in cultivating the Latin-American market. 
French Canadians heartily approved the government’s trade 
missions to Latin America in 1931 and 1941, and the motive 
of many students of Spanish and Portuguese is to play an inter- 


‘Le Devoir, July 17, 1945, p. 1. 

‘The Semaines sociales movement in Quebec is a sort of travelling 
university modelled after similar institutions in Spain, Belgium, and 
France. It is an assembly of clergymen and laymen interested in 
disseminating Catholic theological, philosophical, and social doctrines. 
J. C. Falardeau, Canadian Historical Review, Sept., 1946, pp. 315-17. 

@ Mer. Olivier Maurault, Le Mexique de mes souvenirs (Montreal, 1945), 


pp. 43-4. 
“Henry Laureys, “Le Commerce extérieur du Canada,” Rev 
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mediary role in future commercial relations. According to 
French-Canadian observers, Canada has unfortunately never 
been very interested in developing the Latin-American market, 
“not so much because of the technical questions to be resolved, 
but above all for the same political reasons, which explains its 
persistent hesitation to participate in the Pan American Union, 
i.e., the British imperialism of its politicians and businessmen.” 
French Canada, on the other hand, “has until now remained 
politically loyal to the British crown, but it does not react at all 
in the same sentimental fashion as official Canada; it aspires 
also, as do the South Americans for their respective countries, 
to the economic, as well as political, emancipation of its country.’ 
Quebec has been slow to realize that close collaboration with 
Latin America would “reinforce its own position of sole repre- 
sentative of Latin culture north of the thirtieth parallel.”” The 
preferential system is a barrier, but “if the Canadians continue 
to manifest a great sympathy toward the South American coun- 
tries and do not hesitate to cast aside a commercial policy of 
British favouritism .. . it is likely that closer commercial 
relations may be established between Canada and South 
America.” 

Another symptom of interest in Latin America has been the 
zeal for studying Spanish and Portuguese. It attained such a 
vogue that French Canadians jokingly asked, “Why does a 
French Canadian, who has to learn two languages anyway, 
have to learn another?” Besides the classes conducted by the 
various societies, the universities have added Spanish to their 
curricula, and courses on Latin America have been instituted 
at the University of Montreal and at the Ecole des hautes études 
commerciales de Montréal. Considerable publicity has been given 
to the exchange of students, though in reality this has been 
limited. It should be remembered, however, that travel was 
somewhat restricted during the war. Most Latin-American 
students in Quebec come from Mexico, Central America, and 
the Antilles, many of the girls to attend convent schools. Two 


“F. A. Angers, “Quelques Aspects des relations économiques entre 
le Canada et l’Amérique latine,” Actualité économique, Feb., 1942, pp. 384-9. 

“Ibid., p. 388. 

“Ibid., p. 389. 

“Guy Brunet, “La Colombie et son commerce extérieur,” Actualité 
économique, Mar., 1945, p. 477. 
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sizeable groups of French-Canadian students have visited 
Mexico, more than a hundred under the auspices of the Union 
des Latins d’Amérique in 1944, and thirty-five to forty under the 
sponsorship of the Cercle Cervantes in 1945. La Tertulia Club and 
the Canada-Brazil Committee have also arranged student ex- 
changes from time to time. 

Sufficient evidence has been set forth to show that a genuine 
sympathy for Latin America exists in Quebec. This sentiment 
is non-partisan in nature, although its most profuse expressions 
come from nationalist circles. They view Canadian mem- 
bership in the Pan American Union as an opportunity to sever 
the British connection, while other French Canadians, along 
with Anglo-Canadians, insist on the compatibility of membership 
in both associations. The theory of a strong cultural bond 
between French Canada and Latin America is frequently ad- 
vanced, but this is open to question. While many Latin 
Americans speak French and have long turned to France as a 
spiritual mentor, they prefer the French Revolution to the 
classical tradition perpetuated by Quebec. French Canadians 
themselves admit that in order to extend their influence they 
must broaden their culture, especially by abandoning their 
regionalism and attachment to the past.” Moreover, South 
America is ‘“delatinizing itself from day to day....” Except for 
certain countries such as Argentina, Chile, and Uruguay, it 
seems that it “must escape from the hegemony of the white race.”" 
Nor is the Latinity of French Canada an accepted fact. No less 
a friend of Quebec than Colonel Bovey says that they “are not 
truly Latin, their admixture of Northern blood is considerable; 
their political notions are Norman rather than French.”” 

The bond of faith is likewise weak. 

The most serious mistake of all, [writes a Latin American] is 
to endow us with traditions to the taste of history professors who 
never lived among us. They think of us as strictly Hispanic and 
Catholic peoples. Actually, very little about us is Hispanic. We 
are Catholic, but in a different sense. Essentially we are agnostics. 
We are born in the Catholic faith and are loyal to it; but we are 
also imbued with a humanistic tradition, capable of understanding 


“Francois Hertel, “Notre Culture et ses retentissements possibles 
chez les latines d’Amérique,” 4mérique francaise, Apr., 1943, pp. 7-16. 


Jacques Brassier, “Le Mexique,” L’Action francaise, Aug., 1926, p. 118. 
“Wilfrid Bovey, The French Canadians Today (London, 1939), pp. 13-14. 
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all faiths and of separating them from their political implications, 

which is not the case in some countries.” 
It should be remembered, moreover, that education in state 
institutions in Latin America is secular and at times even anti- 
clerical.” French-Canadian delegates at the Inter-American 
Congress of Catholic Instruction found that the church was 
everywhere confronted with more obstacles than in Quebec.” 

The significance of French Canada’s recent discovery of 
kinship with Latin America would seem then to be largely 
psychological. Pan Americanism is a sentiment more than a 
set of principles, and to this people holding fast to its own way 
of life it might prove a bulwark against the Anglo-Saxon world. 
In any case, should the movement gain support throughout the 
Dominion, there can be no doubt as to French Canada’s position. 


“Luis-Alberto Sanchez, “What’s left of Inter-Americanism?” The 
Inter-American, Jan., 1945, p. 14. 


“William Rex Crawford, “Cultural Relations,” in A. P. Whitaker 
(ed.), Inter-American Affairs 1942 (New York, 1943), p. 122. 


"Jean Genest, “L’Enseignement catholique en congrés 4 Bogota,” 
Relations, Aug., 1945, pp. 216-17. 
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American Policy and World Settlement” 


The evolution of American foreign policy which is now under way 
is a process whose magnitude will only be fully evident in later perspec- 
tive. The implications involved in the abandonment of isolation and 
the assumption of world leadership strike at the roots of the traditions 
and the habits of thought which have hitherto been accepted by the 
bulk of the American people. New concepts of national interests have 
to be recognized; new methods of implementing them have to be 
developed. The transformation is all the more drastic because it is 
taking place under the pressure of a sense of urgency which calls for 
prompt decision and effective action, and which leaves a minimum of time 
for the adjustment of old habits of thought to the demands of the new 
situation. 

This feeling of urgency would be present even if the wartime 
co-operation of the victorious powers had continued at a maximum. 
The need to lay down the main lines of world reorganization and to 
speed the work of world reconstruction is a task that is pressing enough. 
When however it is accompanied by a growing tension between the 
two leading world powers, the acuteness of the problem is tremendously 
accentuated. The obstacles to a speedy and effective settlement are 
increased to a point where some of them appear almost insuperable; 
and the resulting uncertainty not only is perturbing in itself, but adds 
to the fear that by encouraging and intensifying the pursuit of rival 
objectives it may ultimately lead to a conflict that will be catastrophic 
for civilization. 

The immediate issue is the kind of world that is to emerge as the 
aftermath of the recent struggle. This is the focus of two conflicting 
ideologies, springing from two ways of life so divergent as to be almost 
incompatible. But ideological rivalries cannot be divorced from national 
power, either in their sources of strength or in their consequences. 
The spread of communism means not merely the risk of the overthrow 
of existing institutions in the states affected, but the addition of new 
areas and resources to the Soviet sphere of influence. A _ successful 
containing of the communist advance results in the restricting of the 
*John C. Campbell, The United States in World Affairs, 1945-1947 (New 
York: Harper and Brothers, for the Council on Foreign Relations, 1947. 


585pp. $5.00 U.S.); Herman Finer, America’s Destiny (New York, Toronto: 
Macmillan Co., 1947. 407pp. $5.00, members $4.00); Ruhl J. Bartlett 
(ed.), The Record of Amertcan Diplomacy: Documents and Readings in the 
History of American Foreign Relations (New York: Alfred A. Knopf; Toronto: 
Ryerson Press, 1947. 73lpp. $6.00, members $4.80); Howard M. Ehrmann 
(ed.), Foreign Policies and Relations of the United States (Philadelphia: 


Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 
January, 1948. 234pp. $2.00 U.S.). 
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Soviet security zone, with profound effects on the general strategic 
position. Granted that neither side wants war, the fact that war is 
ultimately possible means that neither side can afford to yield a major 
political advantage to the other for fear of the military consequences; 
and the fact that military potential is a major factor in achieving or 
preventing such advantages only heightens the tension. 

Military power cannot be divorced from economic power, and on 
both these counts the United States offers the only possibility of effective 
leadership in opposition to Soviet expansion. One has only to envisage 
the consequences of American withdrawal from responsibilities in Ger- 
many or the Mediterranean, or American refusal of further financial 
aid to Europe, to realize how weak the remaining barriers would be. 
Yet while the United States is thus called upon to assume the respon- 
sibility that goes with power, there are decided limits to the responsibility 
she can carry alone. One of the chief tasks of American statesmanship 
is to evolve policies that will make possible the maximum co-operation 
of all nations in the work of stabilization and reconstruction. 

This is a task of immense complexity. On the economic side there 
is the disorganization and depletion of resources throughout most of 
Europe and Asia. On the political side, there is the absence in so many 
countries of that middle ground which is so essential for a stable 
democratic system. Communism can work through a disciplined minor- 
ity to seize control and impose a totalitarian régime on a country once 
it has captured the government. In contrast, the desire of the United 
States, in principle at least, is to encourage governments founded on 
the will of the people and strong enough to resist minority coups. But 
there are lands where the materials for democratic government do not 
exist, and where the alternative to a dictatorship of the left is support 
to a virtual dictatorship of the right. Greece and China are unhappy 
examples of that state of affairs, and they pose serious problems for 
American policy. Is it so vital to check the advance of communism that 
American resources must be devoted to bolstering indefinitely régimes 
which are not only undemocratic, but incapable of constructive measures? 
Decisions have to be taken not only on aims but on methods, and the 
costs inherent in any given decision must be accepted if it is to be made 
effective. 

Unfortunately there are aspects of the American system of govern- 


ment which add to the complexities inherent in the problems themselves. 
The lack of a really effective cabinet system, and still more the separation 
of powers between the executive and the legislature, threaten at times 
to have serious consequences. Confusion of counsels within the executive 
branch has been evident on more than one occasion, notably over the 
question of Palestine. But few governments are invariably far-sighted 
and consistent, and the sudden enlarging of the American horizon in 
foreign policy could hardly fail to be accompanied by occasional ineptness 
and inexperience. But when the executive has decided on a constructive 
policy, and has pressed its views on other governments which are 
dependent on American co-operation, only to have the result threatened 
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with sabotage in Congress, the dangers from such a cumbrous system 
are only too clear. They are of particular concern in view of the prospect 
that the next Congress will be distinctly conservative at a time when 
vigorous and progressive policies will be needed if the United States is 
to play its full part in encouraging the forces of democracy abroad. 

These qualities are equally needed if the present tension is to be 
relaxed. The strengthening of the barriers against communism is only 
part of the task. So long as rivalry results in suspicion and fear, so 
long will Soviet-American friction stand as an obstacle to world tran- 
quillity. Only by finding a basis which will make it possible to co- 
operate in the work of building peace can these two Powers ensure their 
own security. The United States cannot achieve this alone. The Soviet 
Union must also make its contribution, and its record so far is not 
encouraging. None the less, the prospect would be infinitely worse if 
American policy were to narrow to an intransigent opposition without 
consciously keeping in being a solid basis for common action whenever 
opportunity presented itself. Such a development would go far to 
completing the destruction of the United Nations; and with all its 
shortcomings, that body still remains the most promising organ through 
which co-operation may yet be achieved. 

If however the implications of Professor Finer’s book are to be 
accepted, any such prospect has already practically vanished. It is 
significant that he gives the title America’s Destiny to a volume which is 
not really a study of American policy as such, but a survey of world 
conditions whose remedy can only come through leadership by the 
United States. There is a good deal of healthy realism in the discussion 
of the obstacles to world government and the changing role of Britain 
and the question of Germany’s future. There is plenty of evidence 
behind his insistence on the consistency of Bolshevist philosophy and 
the virtual impossibility of finding common ground with the Soviets. 
None the less, his treatment of Soviet policy is more a vigorous diatribe 
than a balanced and objective analysis; and his insistence that force 
rather than persuasion offers the way out of the present deadlock is 
made all the more gloomy by his discouraging summary of the short- 
comings of American policy in the very recent past. He does not say 
that war is inevitable, but the alternative seems to be expressed in the 
sentence: “A preponderant power, raised by conscience and poised 
in charity, must be held available throughout the years till democracy 
replaces despotism in Russia.” The more one tries to penetrate his 
meaning, the less comfort one draws from it. 

The papers which make up the January issue of The Annals, are 
also concerned to a very considerable extent with background rather 
than policies, although a number of them deal with both aspects. They 
are the fruit of a series of lectures delivered in the summer of 1947 
at the University of Michigan, and their range is a striking testimony 
to the expansion of American interests in the past few years. Latin 
America and the Far East still bulk larger than other areas, but ten 
years ago there would hardly have been occasion to discuss American 
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policy in the Near East or the Netherlands East Indies, at least in the 
terms here employed. As in the case of any symposium, the balance is 
not all that could be wished, and there is hardly even a tenuous con- 
necting theme, but the excellence of most of the papers makes them 
useful commentaries on various phases of American outlook and policy. 
A few are cautious and official, but there are forthright discussions of 
China and Greece and trade policy, among other topics, which are 
informative and refreshing, and which give heartening testimony to 
the balance and penetration of informed American thinking on current 
world problems. 

These same qualities mark the biennial survey of American policy 
published by the Council on Foreign Relations. The present volume, 
dealing with the period from V-E Day to the early part of 1947, covers a 
critical time when the lines of post-war policy were being established. 
The war had made it unlikely that the United States would return to 
isolation of the old type, but American adoption of the Bretton Woods 
agreements and the United Nations Charter was none the less pro- 
foundly significant in assuring the assumption of definite commitments in 
the field of international co-operation. Even more significant, how- 
ever, was the gradual revelation to the United States of the implications 
of its new position. The hoped-for continuance of collaboration with 
Russia, which had been the basis of the Yalta agreements, broke down 
in early tests. The consequences of Britain’s exhaustion grew steadily 
more evident in the political and financial spheres. The withdrawal of 
British troops from Greece confronted the United States with new 
problems and responsibilities. The British retreat from empire—urged 
on by the loud cries of Americans who were more self-assured than 
informed—seriously changed the general strategic picture, and had 
mixed effects on Britain’s economic prospects. The threat of a British 
economic collapse showed how serious the bankruptcy of the leading 
world trader would be, and how limited was the possibility that the 
United States could replace Britain in that réle. The problems of 
Germany and Japan took on changing aspects as the tension with 
Russia grew; the problem of China remained chronic and unsolved. 
The treatment of American policy in these years is really a survey of 
world politics, and in this volume it is handled with admirable balance. 
The narrative treatment of individual topics is clear and brief, and 
comment and interpretation, while restrained, are cogent and judicious 
and show no disposition to eschew criticism when it seems warranted. 

A useful work for all students of American diplomacy is the collec- 
tion of documents edited by Dr. Bartlett. It is a comprehensive selection 
which ranges from the Treaty of Whitehall in 1686 to the Truman 
Doctrine in March, 1947. As a convenient work illustrating the course 
of American diplomacy, it leaves little to be desired. It is perhaps 
not necessary to remark that the documents taken by themselves will 
hardly serve as a complete record. If one were to rely on these selec- 
tions, for example, the Mexican war would appear more than a little 
obscure in its origins. Indeed, such documents may serve the purpose 
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of showing the gap between official protestations and actual motives, in 
diplomacy as in other human activities. 

It may also be remarked that relations with Canada find a relatively 
small place in this collection. There is some attention to developments 
since 1940, but before that there is a gap of almost a century, with no 
mention of the various reciprocity negotiations or fisheries agreements, 
and only the barest hint that Canadian interests were involved in the 
Treaty of Washington in 1871. Even those volumes dealing with the 
more recent period, though they illustrate a real advance in consciousness 
of Canada’s position, vary in their attention to it. Mr. Campbell’s 
references are generally sound and adequate, not only on direct relations 
but on the significance of certain Canadian policies in the various world 
organizations. In The Annals, on the other hand, the single brief 
reference will be found in the paper on Arctic strategy, and no one 
would get the faintest inkling that Canadian-American trade exceeded 
that of any other two countries in the world. It is pleasant to know 
that one is accepted as a good neighbour, but it would sometimes be 
gratifying if the courtesy nods were more frequent and cordial. 


University of Toronto, July 1948. Edgar McInnis 


Danger from the East* 

If disaster ever overtakes our civilization in the form of its eclipse 
by communism, one important factor leading to our downfall might 
easily be our concentration on the struggle in Europe, and our compara- 
tive indifference to the same, and perhaps more important, struggle 
amongst the Oriental peoples of the East. 

Rarely has the old nursery rhyme about Humpty Dumpty and his 
great fall been better exemplified than by the crushing defeat of the 
old colonial powers at the hands of Japan. Although the old powers 
have been trying to salvage what they can of the debris of Empire, 
actually, as Mr. Isaacs shows in his New Cycle in Asia, it is a hopeless 
task because the war swept away the whole previous conception upon 
which the political foundations of those empires rested. It nourished 
nationalism to a new strength and, although the weaknesses of the 
Japanese, their wanton cruelties, and other crass stupidities, prevented 
them from exploiting this nationalism to their own advantage, they 
made it equally impossible for the old imperial régimes to re-establish 
themselves. Moreover, the war left the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
the major military powers in the Far East, thereby extending the new 
Soviet-American power conflict to Asia. 

Mr. Isaacs performs the valuable service of documenting this 
transition so far as it had taken place from 1943 until 1947. These 


*Richard E. Lauterbach, Danger from the East (New York: Harper and 
Brothers; Toronto: Musson Book Co., 1947. 430pp. $4.50); Harold R. 
Isaacs (ed.), New Cycle in Asia: Selected Documents on Major International 
Developments in the Far East, 1943-1947 (New York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. 
for I.P.R., 1947. 212pp. $3.00, members $2.40). 
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documents, together with the author’s comments and background 
material make an indispensable book for the library of the student of 
Far Eastern affairs and, although it is a valuable book to have at hand 
when reading almost any serious work on the Far East, it is particularly 
valuable as a background to Mr. Lauterbach’s book, Danger from the East 
in which he brilliantly measures our promises against our performances, 

Danger from the East is not only a piece of fine reporting but its whole 
conception is a fair and critical comment on American policy in Japan, 
Korea, and China, and on the manner of its implementation. It is not 
without cause that Mr. Lauterbach calls his book Danger from the East; 
that real danger exists he clearly shows. Throughout Asia, a revolution 
is taking place: the peoples of the Far East stand on the threshold of a 
new political consciousness. The new governments coming into being— 
no matter what their complexions—all face one paramount problem 
in the terrible poverty of their people, and the alleviation of that 
poverty and suffering is an essential condition of world peace. 

In spite of disorders, dissensions, civil wars, and other evidences 
of weakness, there is an underlying solidarity about the recent thinking 
of Far Eastern peoples which should not be overlooked. It came out 
strongly, for instance, at the Asian Relations Conference which was 
held at New Delhi in March, 1947, where some two hundred and fifty 
delegates represented over a billion people in twenty-five different 
countries. As Mr. Lauterbach points out, the underlying theme was how 
the peoples of Asia could avoid being ‘used as pawns by others” in 
peace or war. And yet, it has to be admitted, that in spite of such 
declarations, without guidance and outside help in very considerable 
quantity, there is little hope of betterment for these people. 

The question is the same as in Europe: shall that help be from 
the Russian side or from ours, which, in actual fact, means, of course, 
from the United States. In a sane world, the kind of world which we 
all hoped would emerge at San Francisco in 1945, this question would 
not have arisen. Both the Russians and ourselves would have recog- 
nized the necessity of assisting the Oriental races out of the horrible 
morass in which they have for so long existed, and we should each 
have contributed whatever we best could towards that end. But, alas, 
not only do we not live in a sane world, but our collective insanity 
becomes every day more apparent. 

Our fear of communism drives us to policies of our own, and 
to the support of the policies of others, which estrange from our side 
millions in the Orient who might otherwise make common cause with 
us against tyranny wherever found. Our stand against tyranny, so 
bravely set out in the Atlantic Charter, is one—perhaps it would be 
more truthful to say now, was one—of our greatest assets. 

In the epilogue to his book, Mr. Lauterbach quotes Confucius: 
“Without a full stomach one cannot speak of high principles.” To 
the youthful millions of the Far East who have never known the 
contentment of a full stomach or the certainty of tomorrow’s sustenance, 
and to the middle-aged who have long since forgotten such simple joys, 
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it is useless to prate of freedom and democracy. They want food for 
themselves and their children; they will flock to the banner which 
appears to offer the best chance of better conditions. 

Mr. Lauterbach’s chapters on Japan are perhaps his best. There 
his genius as a reporter shows itself, and his experiences and shrewd 
observations point reluctantly to the fact that the Japanese people are 
obediently flocking to the banner of the United States Occupation 
Forces, not from any sense of contrition or conversion, but from pure 
expediency. 

Based on my own experience in Japan, I have always felt that our 
first great mistake was the retention of the Emperor and the promulgation 
of that fatuous myth that he was the dupe of his military advisers and 
did not share responsibility for the policy of conquest and oppression. 

The actual person of the present little “Charlie McCarthy” Emperor 
is entirely unimportant; what is important is that the Emperor headed 
up the old military fascist régime, with its terrorizing police, and its 
all-powerful Zaibatsu. If we ever seriously wished to destroy that 
system, the first step was the destruction in the Japanese mind of its 
head, the Emperor God. Of course, there were reasons for the decision 
we took to keep him, but those reasons—once the landing of Allied 
Forces in Japan was successfully accomplished—were all part of our 
failure to be true to the great traditions of our democracy. 

It is doubtful if it is possible successfully to impose democracy, 
from the top down, on an Oriental people such as the Japanese who 
have always been cruelly regimented. But even if one admits the bare 
possibility of success, that possibility fades when the instrument of its 
implementation is an army, and particularly an army of occupation. 

We are in some danger of falling into the error of the naive 
assumption that our Lockean conception of Democracy can be made 
to take quick root in the Orient. It is not at the moment possible 
to predict what political patterns the various Asiatic nations will adopt, 
and Mr. Lauterbach’s book suggests intriguing possibilities, partictlarly 
for China. However, Lockean Democracy is by no means likely to be 
a spontaneous first choice with people who know little of personal 
freedom, who have empty stomachs, and so little personal property 
that its protection is meaningless in terms of ideology. 

There are many ways in which we could extend a helping hand 
to these people, but perhaps the best thing we could do for them, as 
well as for ourselves, would be to bring about that unity and decisiveness 
among the Western Powers that there must be if world peace is to be 
preserved and a quick end brought to our constant blundering into 
crisis after crisis. The danger of a crisis finally setting aside the little 
sanity which rules today is very real. Then follows the débdcle: the 
world again on fire, the Oriental peoples further from us than ever, 
and our much vaunted “way of life” gone, never to return in our time, 


if ever. 


Toronto, August 1948. Nik Cavell 
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Post-War Czechoslovakia * 

A significant characteristic of Czechoslovakia today is its emergence 
from the welter of war and confusion as a truly national Slav state. 
Present-day Czechoslovakia differs fundamentally from the Wilsonian 
creation of the Treaty of Saint-Germain with its elaborate provisions 
for minority treatment. Despite the correct behaviour of the government 
towards the minorities during the years between the two world wars, 
the First Republic was not able to work as a harmonious whole because 
of the attitude of the two principal discontented groups enclosed within 
its frontiers. The Hungarians, chiefly located in Slovakia, were con- 
stantly urged to oppose and sabotage the policies of the Prague govern- 
ment by the irredentist and revisionist dreamers in Budapest, and the 
large aggressive German minority played a villainous part in the disrup- 
tion of the Republic which is only too fresh in our memories. 

The Germans of Deutschboehmen, Sudetenland, Znaimergau, and 
Boehmerwaldgau, after unsuccessfully attempting to secure their attach- 
ment to Austria in 1918, adopted a hostile attitude to the Republic. 
Their political negativism of the early twenties towards the progressive 
policy of the Prague government was a clear enough indication of their 
sullen determination to constitute themselves enemies of the state and to 
bide their time until external circumstances should render favourable 
the carrying out of a policy of deliberate sabotage and treason. The 
xyermans, incorrectly styled Sudeten Germans by a term popularized by 
Reich geopoliticians (Sudeten Germans were only that section of 
the German population of the historic lands living in Northern Moravia), 
showed themselves quite unable to feel any sentiment of gratitude for 
the highly privileged position they had occupied in the Czech lands 
for many centuries. They suffered from a grossly exaggerated psycholo- 
gical inferiority complex because of their minority status; to them all 
progress, political, economic, and cultural, made by the Czechs seemed 
inadmissible and intolerable. They found solace and encouragement 
in the devious machinations of the numerous anti-Czech Pangerman 
societies which were suffered by the Prague government to exist and 
function on the territory of the Republic. One has only to recall among 

the most notorious of these nationalist and racial hotbeds of intrigue the 
Turnverband, in existance since 1860, the Schulverein, since 1880, the 
Boehmerwaldbund since 1884, the Bund der Deutschen since 1894. 
The Germans did not, however, restrict themselves to the sole policy of 
resolute opposition to Czechoslovakia. Since 1922 numbers of Germans 
adopted a policy of activism towards the Republic. This policy is 
understandable if we recall the cautious unaggressive behaviour of 
the Weimar Republic. Moreover, there was a degree of economic 
opportunism to be discerned in the behaviour of numbers of German 
landowners and industrialists who saw it to be in their interest to 


*William Diamond, Czechoslovakia between East and We 
Stevens and Sons; published under the auspices of the London Institute 
of World Affairs, 1947. 258pp. 12/6). 
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benefit by the recovery of industry and agriculture after the economic 
chaos of 1919-23. It is hard to believe that many~of the activists were 
sincere in their proffered collaboration with the Czechoslovak gov- 
ernment; suffice it to say that the rise of Konrad Henlein’s Sudeten 
German Party and the advent to power of Adolf Hitler in the Third 
Reich speedily made possible and easy the terrible descent to Munich. 

Whatever may have been the sentiments of Czechs and Slovaks 
towards Germans before Munich, and there was an almost unbelievable 
amount of concession made to unreasonable German demands, there 
was no doubt in any minds that after the restoration of the Republic 
there must be no attempt at a repetition of the multi-national State. 
Few will find it easy to criticize the Czechoslovaks for the drastic policy 
they have adopted with the unaminity of all political parties at Kosice 
in April, 1945. The Kosice programme for the expulsion of the Ger- 
mans once for all from the historic Czech lands has been carried out 
resolutely. By October, 1946 the last convoys transporting Germans into 
the Soviet and American occupation zones of Germany crossed the 
frontiers of Czechoslovakia. In accordance with the provisions of 
the Potsdam conference and the presidential decree of August 2, 1945, 
more than two and a half million Germans have been expelled from 
the country. There remain at present in Czechoslovakia only a few 
thousand Germans belonging to mixed families or who have acquired 
right of domicile as a result of proven loyalty to the republic and active 
anti-Nazi activity. 

The expulsion of the Germans from the important industrial areas 
of the country has deprived Czechoslovakia of an immense force of 
skilled labour and administrative personnel. The seriousness of the 
problem created has been adequately stressed by Mr. Diamond in his 
chapter on labour where he produces up-to-date statistics showing the 
position of various types of employment as in 1946. The post-war gov- 
ernment has been confronted by the urgent necessity of increasing 
production and productivity and has, through the employment of every 
device, including voluntary labour brigades and the Stakhanovite system, 
done a great deal to effect remarkable improvements. By an elaborate 
system of donation of land to new Czech settlers and the importation of 
labourers from other parts of the country, particularly from Slovakia, 
the government has succeeded very largely in making good the loss of 
the Germans, though the question of the high proportion of white collar 
workers to manual labourers throughout the country is still a serious 
one. 

Mr. Diamond gives an account of internal political affairs of Czecho- 
slovakia in the difficult period after the liberation. Though the author’s 
surmise of Czechoslovakia’s being a bridge between the East and the 
West has been shown by the events of February last to be inaccurate, 
Mr. Diamond has sufficient pointers in his examination of the post-war 
orientation of Czechoslovak political trends and foreign trade to inspire 
the reader with confidence in the accuracy of his analysis of the part 
to be played by Czechoslovakia in the new Europe. The philosophy 
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of such great Czechs as Rieger and particularly T. G. Masaryk, who saw 
the flaws in the old Panslav conception fostered by Moscow and warmly 
embraced by the less discerning and critical of Western Slavs, has now 
been replaced by a new ideological Panslavism which will perhaps be 
one of the greatest forces in this century. Albert Mousset in his 
Politique allemande du bloc slave describes this new brand of Slav ideology 
which has contributed to the recent victory for Russia in Czechoslovakia 
in the following words ‘Panslavism [of today] is redeemed from its 
original ethnic and religious aura and becomes a revolutionary align- 
ment. This development in the eyes of the Slavs presents the inestimable 
advantage of substituting for the old inferiority complex a feeling of 
pride and of ascendency over peoples whom they formerly considered 
their models and teachers.” Whilst it would be naive to urge that the 
powerful forces of linguistic and racial cohesion could lie dormant for 
long, even after the period of unpopularity for racism caused by Hitler— 
indeed now Russian nationalism is already sufficiently in evidence to 
convince us that these doctrines still have a great force—it is important 
to give especially careful consideration to the immense _ ideological 
dynamism which is harnessed to present-day Slavism. The Communist 
Slavs firmly believe that they as peoples are the incarnation of the only 
true democratic spirit in the face of vicious bourgeois reaction and 
corrupt Western liberalism. The Panslavists of today have the same 
fanatical belief of the Slavophils of the nineteenth century that they 
have a great regenerative mission in the world, and that they have 
reached a point in human social progress under Communism where 
the countries of the West will sooner or later be forced to join them. 
The very fact that all the Slav nations (except the Bulgarians, who did 
not declare war on Russia) should have been such a potent instrument 
in the destruction of the powerful arch enemy of the Slav, the Teuton, 
would in itself suffice to stimulate a recrudescence of the nineteenth and 
early twentieth century Panslav dreams. All the Slav nations of Europe 
were liberated in one way or another by the Red Army of Slav Russia 
and the iron curtain configuration of Europe today by the diagonal 
from Stettin to Trieste puts on the Soviet side of the line one and all 
the members of the great Slavic family. 

An analysis of the trends of Czechoslovak foreign trade and study 
of the re-development of heavy industry in the country make it clear 
that the government immediately after liberation decided that the big 
customer for their heavy industries was to be the Soviet Union and 
those eastern European countries under Soviet tutelage which are carry- 
ing out a planned economy working for industrialization and mechaniza- 
tion of agriculture on a very large scale. The Czechoslovaks conceived 
that the future of Germany would be that of an industrial producer 
of consumer goods rather than the great arsenal of heavy industry 
that she was before the war; the place occupied by Germany in the 
heavy industry of Europe was to be assumed by Czechoslovakia. Mr. 
Diamond’s analysis of the trends of thinking in foreign trade and politi- 
cal orientation have proved only too correct 
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Apart from the now advanced state of linguistic separatism there 
are important social cleavages between the Czechs and the Slovaks. 
The Czechs are a highly industrialized people and have long had an 
industrial working class movement with its concommitant radical and 
socialist tendencies. The religious wars since the time of Jan Hus, the 
Reformation and the Counter-Reformation culminating in the disastrous 
battle of the White Mountain where the Protestant Czech aristocracy was 
destroyed by the Catholic Hapsburgs, have deeply embittered the Czech 
people against their Catholic German masters. Though the Czechs, 
as a result of the zeal of the Jesuit Counter-Reformation, are pre- 
dominantly adherents of the Roman Church (five-sevenths of the Czechs 
are Catholics) the majority of them are not ardent believers and indeed 
many of their political and cultural organizations have long been anti- 
clerical in character. This religious radicalism of the democratic 
Czechs is in marked contrast to the conservatism of the Slovaks, whose 
history has closely bound them to the destinies of conservative Catholic 
Hungary. The Hungarians used all their efforts to develop religiosity in 
their subject peoples as a means of attaching them the more intimately 
to the Catholic crown of St. Stephen and inspiring them with a feeling 
of reverence for the superior “magyar nemzet” (the Nation—the pri- 
vileged Hungarian ruling class of landowners). Added to this is the fact 
that the rural Slovaks are pious by nature and have had the question 
of their national language closely associated with matters of religion. 

The question of the Slovaks is of particular interest today because 
of the new position occupied by them in post-war Czechoslovakia, a 
position of growing importance because of their relatively rapid increase 
of population [at present about three millions] and the planned indus- 
trialization of their country. Slovakia’s status in the new all-Slav state 
is enhanced by the fact that Czechoslovakia has lost more than two and 
a half millions of its former inhabitants by the recent departure of 
Germans and Hungarians and this loss has weakened considerably the 
proportion of Czechs and Moravians to the Slovak population. The 
background to the problem of Slovak separatism and Slovak nationalism 
is complicated and in some respects unusual. Up to the end of the 
eighteenth century the Slovaks, though employing their local dialects 
in every day life had been content to recognize written Czech as a 
literary language. Indeed, the tradition of Czech had remained strong 
in Slovakia since the days of Jiskra of Brandys and insofar as the rural 
Slovak population was interested at all in literature, the traditional 
classics of Czech had provided ample satisfaction. In addition, Czech 
remained firmly the written language of the Slovak protestants who 
esteemed it for traditional religious reasons as the language of the 
Kralice bible. 

In the second half of the eighteenth century the counter-reformatory 
activities of the Slovak Jesuits began to make themselves felt against 
written Czech, and the Catholic clerics, led by Antonin Bernolak, began 
to use the western dialect of Slovak as a literary language for the 
Catholic Slovaks. Bernolak claimed that the Slovaks, as other Slav 
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peoples, should have a written language of their own and, moreover, 
a language as distinct as possible from the closely related heretical 
Czech language. His Grammatica Slavica of 1790 was followed by other 
work of a rather primitive nature and, though Bernolak’s activities as 
a Slovak Catholic nationalist did not meet with universal success, he 
did attract considerable interest and the movement produced a small 
group of writers among whom one, Jan Holly, the author of epics 
from the history of the ancient Slovaks, was a genuinely gifted poet. 
His work was never, however, widely appreciated because Bernolak’s 
artificial and cumbersome fusion of the west Slovak dialect and Czech 
made his work well-nigh unintelligible to all but a small circle of 
enthusiasts. Despite the criticism which was poured upon Bernolak’s 
experiment, notably by the greatest figure of the Czech revival, 
Dobrovsky, the idea of a separate Slovak language had taken root. 

Towards the middle of the nineteenth century the question of the 
status of a Slovak literary language became the subject of intense polemic 
at Bratislava, the Czech revivalists actively ridiculing Slovak aspirations 
in this respect. It was to be the achievement of the great Slovak 
patriot, Ludevit Stur, who, after his return from the German university 
of Halle where he had imbibed the teachings of Herder and particularly 
the philosophical concepts of developmental epochs and Nationalgeist of 
Hegel, lent his powerful support to the national movement and suc- 
ceeded in establishing the central dialect of Slovak as the literary 
language of the country. This step was performed in the face of Czech 
opposition which remains in some degree to the present day. It is a 
matter of regret to Czech patriots who believe that the Czech language, 
the “biblictina” as it was to the Slovak protestants, should have been 
retained and fostered as the national Czechoslovak language. They 
consider that Stur lacked judicious prescience and acted impulsively 
in his undoubtedly well-intentioned move to aid the Slovak people. 
The reason for Stur’s advocation of the central Slovak dialects as a 
basis for the literary language was that he and his collaborators Hurban 
and Hodza, felt that literary Czech with its heretical Hussite associations 
was unacceptable to the Slovak Catholics and that the western dialect of 
Bernolak was not readily understood by the majority of the population 
of Slovakia. They chose a new and more acceptable form, thereby at 
the same time reconciling the Slovak Catholics and Protestants. The 
pressure of magyarization at that time made it most difficult for the 
Slovak nationalists to pursue a policy of collaboration with the Czechs 
whom the Magyars regarded as intent upon winning over the Slovaks 
to the Czech cause. In spite of the fact that they were bitterly 
attacked by Czechs, and indeed also by some Slovaks, for jeopardizing 
what had been regarded in the past as Czechoslovak linguistic unity, 
the proponents of the new language mainly succeeded in their under- 
taking, though Stur before the end of his short life realized that in 
a political sense the campaign for Slovak had been a mistake. 

Since the middle of the last century the Slovak literary language has 
become firmly established as such and has produced a considerable 
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noteworthy literature. Thus, a new adjustment of the position of 
the increasingly strong Slovak element in this state of twin Slav peoples 
has been of the vital importance to the post-war Prague government. 
Extensive industrialization and heavy expenditure in Slovakia and 
careful attention to Slovak cultural claims are proof of the fact that 
Prague is fully aware of the dangers of friction between the two branches 
of the nation. 


University of British Columbia, August 1948. J. O. St. Clair-Sobell 
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CANADA AT THE UNITED NATIONS, 1947: REPORT ON THE 
SECOND SESSION OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS HELD IN NEW YORK SEPTEMBER l16- 
NOVEMBER 29, 1947. Department of External Affairs, Conference 
Series 1947, No. 1. 1948. (Ottawa: King’s Printer. 276pp. 50c.) 
Twenty-five years ago, at a comparable stage in the life of the 

League of Nations, the official Canadian reports on the annual assemblies 

consisted of about three pages. It is an indication of the growth of 

Canadian interest and participation in foreign affairs that the present 

report on the second session of the assembly of the United Nations 

amounts to 276 pages. The comparison, too, shows the great expansion 
of the Department of External Affairs, to which there is no reference in 
the earlier reports, and which then was in a position neither to provide 

a group of expert advisers nor to produce a comprehensive report. 
The name of the report under review is somewhat misleading—or 

would be so without the secondary title. It is not a report on all 

the activities of the United Nations but on the General Assembly. A 

brief summary of other organs of the United Nations and of Canada’s 

interest in them will be found in the annual report of the Department.’ 

It is to be hoped that in subsequent years the whole field will be 

covered on a scale more resembling this report. No doubt in the 

Conference Series for 1948 it will at least be found appropriate to 

include a report on the Security Council of which Canada became a 

member at the beginning of the year. 

A second complementary source on Canadian relationship to the 
United Nations is the minutes of the Committee on External Affairs, 
of which the most relevant number is that on the session at which 
the witness was the Chief of the United Nations Division of the Depart- 
ment of External Affairs, Mr. R. G. Riddell. The particular purpose 
of his appearance before the committee was to answer questions on 
the report on the assembly, then just issued. 

The report begins with a “general survey” of the assembly, continues 
with sections corresponding to the committees of the assembly, and 
leaves 100 pages for an appendix of documents. To the present reviewer 
the omission of some short but useful sections found in the 1946 report 
is a mistake. These were: a preface on the structure of the United 
Nations, a table of votes, and lists of publications of the Department of 
External Affairs on the United Nations and selected publications of the 


1Report of the Secretary of State for External Affairs for the year ended 
December 1947 (Ottawa, King’s Printer, 1948), 97pp. 10c 

*House of Commons: Standing Committee on External A ffat Minutes 
of Proceedings and Evidence, No. 7, June 14, 1948 (Ottawa, King’s 


Printer, 1948). 
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United Nations itself. In such a complicated field the reader finds 
such aids of value. 

The general survey is short—rather too short—but it is clear and 
thoughtful, and it points to the significant problems. The failure of 
the council to agree on “a solution to any of the really dangerous 
situations which had been brought before them” led to a desire to 
“strengthen the United Nations through an increased use of the powers 
of the Assembly,” and the result was a series of important debates on 
political questions. It is these debates which, with other subjects, are 
described in the section on “political questions.” Each subject is well 
and briefly fitted into its background, an account then given of the 
action of the committees and the assembly, and a few paragraphs 
added on “the Canadian attitude.” This last part sometimes overlaps 
with the second, and when it does not (which is on the topics in which 
the delegation was obviously less active) it tends to dwindle into 
platitudes. Perhaps the authors of future reports might consider dis- 
pensing with this artificial arrangement which detracts from the 
impression otherwise given that the Canadian delegation played—as 
indeed it did—a full and normal part in the work of the assembly 
as that work progressed. 

The space devoted to the various political questions varies a good 
deal. The sections on the independence of Korea and on the treatment 
of Indians in South Africa, for example, are quite short, while that on 
Palestine is relatively extensive. There are, of course, good reasons 
for the length of the last. Not only was the Palestine question of major 
international importance, but it was commonly believed in Canada 
that the government had taken an initiative and on this there has been 
comment in Parliament and the press. The gist of the report on this 
subject is as follows (p. 46): 

The Canadian delegation did not adopt any position on Palestine 
until the debate during the first stage of the discussion was well 
advanced. On the basis of the statements of general principle 
which had been made, the delegation came to the conclusion that 
the only proposal that gave any promise of providing a settlement 
was partition and that this plan in some form would probably be 
adopted. The delegation in forming this judgment did not overlook 
the fact that partition would almost certainly be resisted, and would 
at best lead to a measure of disorder. No other proposal, however, 
seemed more likely to avoid disorder, least of all a suggestion to 
the effect that the authority, both civil and military, of the mandatory 
power should be withdrawn without any attempt being made by the 
United Nations to make adequate provision for a successor govern- 
ment. 

The delegation therefore accepted partition as a basis for 
discussion. It pointed out, however, that no plan should be adopted 
finally until the method of its application had been considered and 
defined. The delegation therefore proposed that discussions of the 
partition plan in sub-committee should include an examination of 
methods for implementation and enforcement. This suggestion was 
in contradiction to the attitude of some delegations, which preferred 
to proceed on the assumption that all Members would co-operate 


in carrying out a recommendation of the Assembly and that the 
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United Kingdom would be responsible for suppressing any disturb- 
ance that might arise. This attitude seemed to the Canadian dele- 
gation to be unrealistic and impractical. The Canadian view in this 
regard was accepted and when the second stage of the discussion 
began in sub-committee, one of the details to which consideration 
was given was the method by which partition could be put into 
effect and, if necessary, enforced. 

This subject also suggests the value of the appendix, where four 
statements on Palestine will be found. The appendix also includes a 
forthright Canadian statement on Spain (p. 216) which is a model of 
brevity and vigour. 

The portion of the report devoted to economic and social questions 
covers, as the assembly itself did, a wide range of subjects. Most of 
them are treated briefly, and in some cases they merely record formal 
action taken by the assembly as a result of proposals by the Economic 
and Social Council. In other cases, however, there are lively passages 
which show that an official report need not be dull. It is in this part 
of the report that some indication may be found of the activities of 
other organs of the United Nations. 

The section on trusteeship questions is short, and on only one of 
them, that on the future of South West Africa, was there any particular 
Canadian view expressed. The report handles this subject with a 
caution comparable to that required of the delegation at the time. 

The delegation is shown (p. 135) as having taken an active part 
in the discussion of the budget in the fifth committee, and as having 
made some practical suggestions in connection with it. It is interesting, 
by the way, to find (p. 137) that the Canadian contribution is more than 
half that of the Soviet Unicon. The existence of a committee of the 
second assembly on procedures and organization was due to the Canadian 
initiative taken at the pevious session. This committee, of which a 
Canadian, Mr. Escott Reid, was chairman, made a comprehensive report 
which was adopted by the assembly. The importance of the subject 
was explained in the chairman’s statement (text at p. 265), and was 
later suggested to the parliamentary committee as one means of pre- 
venting the assembly from becoming an international propaganda agency. 

For some ideas on the progress of the United Nations as shown in 
the second assembly the reader may turn to the evidence before the 
parliamentary committee. In seeking to assess the degree of effectiveness 
of the United Nations, the witness, Mr. Riddell, showed as assets the 
fact that there was an agreed constitution (with a civil service and 
bodies corresponding to legislature and executive), and a record of some 
success in dealing with critical problems. In the cases of Palestine, 
Indonesia, and Kashmir he felt that without the action of the Security 
Council there would now be warfare in those places. Amongst the 
identifiable reasons for comparative failure he properly emphasized 
the disappearance of the unity of the great powers. ‘There is no con- 
ference, there is no committee, there is no commission in which sooner 
or later. a representative of a government at United Nations conferences 
does not find himself confronted with these stubborn problems. It is my 
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own view that until these general issues between eastern Europe and 
the rest of the contemporary world are abated we should not expect 
too much of the United Nations.” There will be few observers who will 
quarrel with this conclusion. 


The University of Toronto, August 1948. G. de T. Glazebrook 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 1946-47. 1947. (Lake 
Success, N.Y.: United Nations, Dept. of Public Information. Toronto: 
Ryerson Press. xxxvi, 99lpp. $10.00, members $8.00.) 

To review this weighty volume is rather like having to review 
Hansard, the Dominion Statutes, and the Canada Gazette all together, but 
magnified to a world scale and embedded in a history of recent world 
affairs. It is not an account of the United Nations in action, as one 
individual might write it, but a mass of documents, descriptions and 
decisions carefully arranged around the principal organs of UN so 
as to provide a faithful account of its origin and its activities during 
the first year and a half of its existence. For such a work, the most 
useful kind of review is probably to outline its general contents and 
to give some estimate of its utility and value. 

Part I, covering two-thirds of the Yearbook, deals with the UN. 
First we have the story of its origin and evolution down to the 
adoption of the Charter, with all the preliminary conferences 
and their declarations. Then comes a section on the General 
Assembly, and we trace the main questions that came before that body 
for decision during the period under review. Resolutions and amend- 
ments are recorded, with a summary of the principal debates thereon 
and the votes cast. Subjects discussed are arranged under headings 
such as Organizational Matters, Political and Security Matters, Eco- 
nomic and Social Matters, and so forth, thus enabling continuity to be 
maintained so that the reader can follow any subject through to its 
final disposition. A similar method is followed for the Security Council, 
the Economic and Social Council, and the Trusteeship Council. A 
section each is devoted to a description of the International Court and 
the Secretariat. Excellent charts are provided for the chief bodies 
showing the relationship of their various committees. Annexes give 
the names of delegates and other relevant material. 

Part II of the volume Js devoted to the Specialized Agencies. As 
a sample of the treatment, a the ILO we are given its origin, purposes 
and principles, organization, history, constitution, activities during 
1946-47, and the budget. Then follow accounts of FAO, UNESCO, ICAO, 
the International Bank and Fund, WHO, IFO, ITO, UPU, and ITU. 
In this part of the Yearbook the reader will be impressed by the vastness 
of the world organization that is actually functioning and the multitude 
of practical problems that are receiving attention, generally in an 
atmosphere free from the hostility and vilification that is so evident 
in the work of the Security Council. 

Part III contains the Appendices, such as the Charter of UN and 
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the Court, with index; membership in UN and the Specialized Agencies, 
a Chronology, a bibliography of official publications, and a Who’s Who. 
There is a general index to the whole volume. 

This description will make it clear that the Yearbook, as its name 
implies, is for reference and not for reading. As a reference work it is 
admirably done, and will prove indispensable to a multitude of scholars 
and men of affairs. Presumably it will be followed by other annual 
volumes, and with these at hand anyone can put his finger on the 
information he wants with a minimum of delay. But the volume goes 
beyond mere statistics and recorded decisions. The attitudes of states 
and the way they voted on major issues are to be found. While no 
speeches are reported verbatim, the reasons given by delegates for 
supporting or rejecting a proposition are effectively summarized. The 
Yearbook constitutes a permanent record of the way governments acted 
in the nearest thing we have to a parliament of the world. 

What is not given, of course, in such an official journal, is the inner 
motivation of states and statesmen, the purpose and meaning of the 
interminable motions and amendments. These are the surface relation- 
ships; the colour and the depth must be sought elsewhere. Little of 
the feeling of a debate can come through these dry summaries, and 
the even tone of the reporting gives no sense of the relative importance 
of the decisions. Yet the sheer magnitude of the task being attempted 
at Lake Success and recorded here stirs the imagination, and for all its 
careful official language the Yearbook arouses a sense of world citizenship 
as one turns its pages. Behind this patient recording there is the patient 
building, the accumulation of experience, that are essential to the 
creation of a functioning organization. Whatever the outcome of the 
UN may be this much, one feels, has been worth doing, and on the 
whole has not been badly done. 


McGill University, August 1948. F. R. Scott 


THE CANADIAN ARMY 1939-1945: AN OFFICIAL HISTORICAL 
SUMMARY. By C. P. Stacey. 1948. (Ottawa: King’s Printer. 
xx, 354pp. $2.50.) 

Attached to the headquarters of each Canadian division overseas 
was a field historical section consisting of an historical officer and a 
war artist. The function of these sectiong was to prepare, for the 
historical section of the general staff, preliminary operational accounts, 
on the spot and while the operations were still warm. The first public 
fruit of this wise measure was the appearance, after the end of the war, 
of three small books released by the Department of National Defence: 
The Canadians in Britain, 1939-1944, From Pachino to Ortona, and Canada’s Battle 
in Normandy. The present volume forms a kind of second growth, and 
the final harvest will be the three-volume Official History which is to 
appear about 1950. 

Colonel Stacey, during the war Historical Officer at Canadian Mili- 
tary Headquarters in Britain and now Director of the Historical Section 
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of the General Staff, is the author of the titles which have already 
appeared, and is writing the Official History. He describes the present 
volume as “a Summary, not a History.” This is modest rather than 
accurate. The work is much more than a summary. Some of its parts, 
indeed, are full-scale analytical history. By far the best example of 
this is the treatment of the Dieppe raid. After giving at once the most 
comprehensive and the most detailed account yet published of the 
operation, from the initial planning to the return of the remnants 
of the force to England, Colonel Stacey examines, with an independence 
not very usual in official military historians, the validity and conduct 
of the enterprise. He makes no attempt to dress the defeat: ‘“Tactically, 
it was an almost complete failure, for we suffered extremely heavy 
losses and attained few of our objectives.” He even accepts the thankless 
task of allocating particular shares in the responsibility for failure: 
explicitly or by pretty clear implication he criticizes the planners (for 
misunderstanding the topography, under-rating the defences, and making 
the operation depend upon an impossibly rigid time-table), the units 
(for inadequate and inaccurate operational reports), and the force 
commander (for committing his reserves on the strength of unverified— 
and incorrect—reports). This gratifying detachment and candour make 
us the readier to accept the author’s very careful judgment that a recon- 
naissance in strength of the west European coast was essential, that 
the use of Canadian troops was reasonable, and that the lessons learnt 
at Dieppe (of which the most important were the substitution of very 
heavy fire support for surprise as the tactical basis of an assault landing, 
and of open beaches for a port city as the strategic base of invasion) 
made possible the Normandy victory. 


The book contains other judgments of lasting interest. A few of 
them must be quoted or summarized, although it will wrest the pro- 
portions of this review to do so. On the problem of mobilization: 

“We had a citizen volunteer Army. It was that Army we 
mobilized and it was that Army and nothing else that fought our 
war.” The Permanent Force made a contribution out of all proportion 
to its numbers; . .. nevertheless, it was the Non-Permanent Active 
Militia that made Canada’s wartime Army possible, and the fact 
should be remembered. 

On the strategic utility of the Italian campaign: it “deprived 
Germany of her chief ally, assured to us the firm control of the 
Mediterranean, ... and gave us bases which greatly increased the 
effectiveness of our strategic bombing of the German homeland. In 
the later stages, perhaps, its benefits were less clearly apparent. - 
In explaining the relative slowness and dreadful expense of the Nor- 
mandy operations, Colonel Stacey puts the emphasis firmly where it 
belongs: on the fundamental—and _ successful—strategy of drawing 
the bulk of German strength to the left (Canadian sector) and centre 
(British sector) in order to free the right (American sector) for a 
penetrating and enveloping thrust. On the retirement of General 
McNaughton, however, Colonel Stacey is somewhat less satisfactory. 
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He is indisputably correct in concentrating attention on matters of 
policy: 

For some time there had been a growing divergence of view 
on this question [the employment of the overseas army] between 
the G.O.C.-in-C. and the political and military authorities at Ottawa, 
General McNaughton, while willing to authorize operations by 
detachments ..., was in general convinced of the desirability of 
Canadians operating as far as possible as a national entity. ... 
The Canadian Government, on the other hand, was being plied with 
reasons for getting its forces into action as soon as possible 
[The decision was taken to despatch a large Canadian contingen 

the Mediterranean.] General McNaughton’s retirement came soor 
after the abandonment of the policy of concentration of national 
effort for which he had stood. 





This is a fair statement of the primary grounds of McNaughton’s retire- 
ment, but the record is incomplete without some recognition, as a 
strong contributing factor, of the War Office’s diminished confidence in 
McNaughton as a result of Exercise Spartan. (There is no evidence 
to support the popular legend that McNaughton was a victim of Mont- 
gomery’s personal dislike.) 

Analysis, then, is by far the most interesting component of this 
work. Unfortunately, the nature of the book relegates it into a 
secondary, almost an incidental, rédle. The bulk is, unavoidably, one 
supposes, devoted to a chronicle of events. Chronicle, however neces- 
sary, is always exposed to the danger of dullness; a chronicle which 
follows, and of course strongly resembles, several other chronicles 
of the same events, can scarcely hope to escape this danger; and it must 
be confessed that much of Colonel Stacey’s narrative is sleepy reading. 
It is bound to reappear, and in greater detail, in the Official History, 
but one hopes that Colonel Stacey will take advantage of the larger 
dimensions of that work to introduce a compensating emphasis on the 
analysis of which there is still so much need and for which he has 
shown his capacity. 

So perfunctory a dismissal of the hard and careful (and necessary) 
work that went into chronicle cannot be other than graceless; let me 
make it, at any rate, less unjust. There is some information not hitherto 
published, and hence very welcome. I think particularly of the details 
of the confused and fruitless movement to France of the lst Canadian 
Infantry Brigade in mid-June, 1940, with its lucky escape back to 
England; of the clarification of the crisis in infantry reinforcements 
during 1944 and early 1945; and of the account of the operation of the 
Canloan scheme 

So far as the present reviewer is able to judge, the book is remark- 
ably free from the errors which are so difficult to avoid in military 
chronicle One or two modifications of the narrative seem requisite. 
The 7th (British) Armoured Division and R.A.F. support aircraft are 
credited with saving Verriéres by breaking up an enemy counterattack 
on the 4th Canadian Infantry Brigade in the evening of July 25, 1944 
(p. 193). The fact of the particular action is correct, but the conclusion 
is somewhat misleading; the enemy mounted two further counterattacks 
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in undiminished strength during the night, and these were beaten off, 
without assistance, by the brigade supported by its own artillery. The 
4th Canadian Armoured Division is said to have “sought to advance” 
across the Leopold Canal on September 13, 1944, but to have been 
deterred when the Algonquin Regiment was forced out of its bridge- 
head (p. 220). The division, however, was not committed to an advance; 
the Algonquin crossing was a reconnaissance in strength, which the 
division was to exploit only if the enemy’s reaction were feeble. 

The book is not quite so free from irritants, doubly vexing because 
gratuitous. The real crux of generalship, remarks Colonel Stacey, is 
an understanding of administration (p. 210). His own narrative ought 
to have taught him that generalship has three absolutely basic com- 
ponents: the procurement of force (administration), the application of 
force (operations), and the appreciation of the enemy (intelligence). 
The circumstances of any particular battle may, for the moment, 
emphasize the importance of one or two of these, but there can be no 
successful generalship without competence in all three. Another 
irritant is one of manner: Colonel Stacey sometimes interrupts his 
narrative to quote sentimental and irrelevant verses. 

The book contains twelve colour reproductions of paintings by 
Canadian war artists (five by Major Comfort, two by Major Ogilvie, one 
each by Captains Bobak, Colville, Fisher, Pepper, and Tinning), and 
eighteen maps drawn by Lieutenant Bond, fifteen of which are in 
colour. There are several useful appendices and an excellent index. 


Chicago, July 1948. Ernest Sirluck 


OPERATION VICTORY. By Major-General Sir Francis de Guingand. 
1947. (London: Hodder and Stoughton. Toronto: Musson Book Co. 
488pp. $6.00.) 

BOMBER OFFENSIVE. By Marshal of the R.A.F. Sir Arthur Harris. 
1947. (London, Toronto: Wm. Collins. 288pp. $5.00.) 

HISTORY OF UNITED STATES NAVAL OPERATIONS IN WORLD 
WAR II. By Samuel Eliot Morison. Vol. I: THE BATTLE OF 
THE ATLANTIC, SEPTEMBER 1939-MAY 1943. Vol. II: OPERA- 
TIONS IN NORTH AFRICAN WATERS, OCTOBER 1942-JUNE 1943. 
1947. (Boston: Little, Brown and Co. Toronto: McClelland & 
Stewart. lx, 432pp.; xxviii, 297pp. $6.75, $5.50; members $5.40, $4.40.) 
The three authors of these books have all made significant contri- 

butions to the history of the second world war. Apart from this, the 

books—one by a distinguished staff officer of the British Army, one by an 
eminent commander of the R.A.F., and one by a leading American 
professional historian—have remarkably little in common; and their 
dissimilarities do not stem entirely, or even primarily, from the fact 
that each deals with a different element. 

Sir Francis de Guingand was Lord Montgomery’s Chief of Staff, 
first in the Eighth Army in Africa and Italy and subsequently in the 21st 

Army Group in North-West Europe. Now he is living in Southern 
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Rhodesia, and uses the freedom conferred by retirement to write a frank 
and lucid account of what he saw in 1939-45. He saw a great deal, 
and his book is the most important personal record of the second world 
war that has so far come this reviewer’s way. It is important for its 
intimate and yet detached portrait of Montgomery, and for its informed 
accounts of the planning and execution of many operations from Greece 
to the Baltic. It also affords valuable and penetrating strategic criti- 
cism. Particularly notable is the discussion of policy after the crossing 
of the Seine in 1944—on which the author disagrees with his former 
chief. 

The book is remarkable for the balanced liberality of the author’s 
outlook and commentary. He is admirably free from national or other 
prejudices. Many British and American authors could learn from him 
in this respect. (As for Canadians, readers may be interested in com- 
paring his remarks on the influence of the Eighth Army on the Salerno 
operation with those of Dick Malone.) De Guingand even has a sense 
of humour! He has written a book which every historian of the war 
must read, and which everyone who takes even a casual interest in 
recent history can read with the greatest pleasure and profit. 

Sir Arthur Harris also writes from Rhodesian retirement, but there 
the parallel with General de Guingand ends. His book is neither balanced 
nor liberal and one does not read far before beginning to understand why 
so many people disliked the wartime chief of the R.A.F. Bomber Com- 
mand. Sir Arthur takes a poor view of the Army (a malignant organiza- 
tion always on the watch for a chance to do the R.A.F. down); he takes a 
still poorer one of the Navy (which is not only malignant but also 
cunning); other air forces take a back seat by comparison with the 
R.A.F.; within the R.A.F., the aircrews from the British Isles were 
far better than those from the Dominions; as for the Civil Service, 
it is “leading the country to catastrophe.” It is not entirely easy to 
exaggerate the R.A.F.’s contribution to victory, but Harris achieves this 
with no trouble at all. For instance, he gives the definite impression 
that, in the attacks on the Channel Ports, once Bomber Command had 
done its job the Army had nothing to do but walk in and occupy. 
There are some people from the old 3rd Canadian Division who could 
enlighten him on this. Bomber Offensive will certainly leave many 
readers with the impression that its author is a very Offensive Bomber; 
and they may therefore dismiss the book rather cavalierly. This would 
be a pity, for it deserves careful attention. 

No student of modern war can afford to neglect this account of 
the offensive waged by the R.A.F. strategic bombers against Germany. 
It is Sir Arthur’s contention that Germany could have been “defeated 
outright by bombing as Japan was”; that if he had had in 1943 the 
bomber force of 1944 “we should never have had to mount an invasion 
on anything like the scale that proved necessary.”’ Many will disagree, 
and the discussion requires far more evidence, particularly from the 
German side, than is produced in this book. Bomber Offensive however is 
one of the most significant documents at present available to the public 
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in this connection. And it points one particular lesson on which there 
can be much wider agreement: no one can read it without appreciating 
the fundamental importance to national security of a wide programme 
of defence research. The battles that were fought in the sky over 
Germany were decided, in large measure, in the laboratories. If we have 
another war, the battles of its first phase—which may also conceivably 
be its last—will be largely influenced by the state of our scientific 
preparedness at the outbreak. Verbum sap. 

Professor Morison’s volumes are the advanced guard of a series of 
fourteen covering the varied and splendid record of the U.S. Navy in 
the late war. They are, we are told, “in no sense an official history. 
The form, style and character of the narrative are the author’s own.” 
But it is the Secretary of the Navy who says so in a Foreword; the 
author has had a naval staff to help him; and he has had full access to 
the official records. The “unofficial” aspect consists in his entire free- 
dom from restrictions other than those of security. “Official” is 
generally considered an un-blessed word in matters of history. Never- 
theless, it may be doubted whether these volumes would have been 
strikingly different had they been produced by the same author under 
the imprint of the Navy Department—except that they might have 
been a little cheaper! 

The author has been laudably determined to lay his story before 
the public while the war is still freshly remembered, and he has been 
aided by the fact that he wrote large sections of it while the fighting 
was going on. It may be that he has been in somewhat too much of 
a hurry, and that a few more months might have matured the product 
further; but if he has erred it is on the right side. There has been 
far too much erring on the side of indefinite delay in times past. And 
the two volumes now before us are decidedly distinguished and 
extremely valuable. One deals in great detail with the invasion of 
French North Africa in November, 1942 and with subsequent Mediter- 
ranean operations until the eve of the assault on Sicily. The other 
tells the story of the first half of the Battle of the Atlantic. Both make 
important contributions, in addition, to our knowledge of the higher 
direction of the war. 

The narrative is vivid and the scholarship sound. If it is difficult 
to see the African invasion as a whole, this perhaps stems from the 
nature of the operations more than from the author’s treatment. It 
seems a pity that Morison has sometimes felt it necessary to “lighten” 
his style with journalese—to term battleships “battlewagons” and to 
call an officer (of whom, curiously enough, he seems to approve) “lean, 
mean, thin-lipped.”’ (Can the idea be to bolster the historian’s “un- 
official” standing?) But the author of The Maritime History of Massa- 
chusetts is not capable of writing really badly, and such lapses are rare. 
Nor does one often feel moved to question Morison’s judgments or 
comments. This reviewer was a bit surprised to find him calling the 
fratricidal fight off Casablanca ‘‘this joyful day of battle,’ but that may 
have been the way it seemed at the time—and the author was there. 
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Commodore Dudley W. Knox, U.S.N. (Ret.), provides for the series 
‘an introduction (“The United States Navy Between World Wars”) which 
is a good old-fashioned broadside against those who supposedly kept 
the Navy from getting everything it wanted—especially pacifists, air- 
men, and Britishers. This is hardly worthy of Morison’s work. The 
historian is notably appreciative of the U.S. Navy’s allies. (Occasionally, 
however, he seems a bit short of information about them: it appears, 
indeed, that he does not know of the existence of the Fleet Air Arm.) He 
pays a warm tribute to the Royal Canadian Navy, and in general to 
those “distressingly small” escort forces which took the convoys across 
during the first years of the war: “the story of this Anglo-Canadian 
period of trans-Atlantic convoys is a glorious one.” Generosity, however, 
is only one of the virtues of Professor Morison’s work; and the further 
progress of the great task to which he has set his hand will be awaited 
with deep interest. 


Ottawa, May 1948. C. P. Stacey 


THE INTERNATIONAL PROBLEM OF GOVERNING MANKIND. By 
Philip C. Jessup. 1947. (Claremont, Cal.: Claremont College. xii, 
63pp. $2.50 U.S.) 

CHANGE AND CRISIS IN EUROPEAN GOVERNMENT. Ed. by James 
Kerr Pollock. 1947. (New York: Rinehart & Co. Toronto: Oxford 
University Press. x, 253pp. $3.50, members $2.80.) 

A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE LAW OF NATIONS. By Arthur 
Nussbaum. 1947. (New York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. xii, 361pp. 
$4.50, members $3.00.) 

The International Problem of Governing Mankind is the published title 
of two lectures delivered by Professor Jessup to the Associated Colleges 
in Claremont, California. The essays themselves are entitled “A Look 
before a Leap into World Government” and “International Guaranty 
of Democratic Government.” Dr. Jessup, who is Professor of Inter- 
national Law at Columbia, is well known to scholars of that subject 
everywhere. He is also an old friend of many Canadians who have 
met him at Conferences of the Institute of Pacific Relations or meetings 
on International Law during the past twenty-five years. 

As these would expect, this little book is one of the best statements 
about the problems of international government that has been written. 
It is clear, accurate, concise, and full of common sense. Professor 
Jessup believes that the organization of human beings at the international 
level is necessary and feasible, but he also believes that it can only 
be achieved gradually and that it will not be easy to achieve. Quick 
results and violent conclusions are, he feels, likely to be self-defeating. 
His comments upon the United Nations and the international policy or 
policies of the United States are most interesting and valuable. While 
mounting tension between the U.S.S.R. and the West may delay or 
even destroy the possibility of attaining some of the goals he mentions, 
I believe that his opinions are basically sound and that mankind will 
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develop, if it does develop, along the lines that he describes in this little 
book. 

Change and Crists in European Government is another collection of essays 
or papers presented by a number of authorities at the 42nd annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association in December, 1946. 

These were later expanded to include more recent material, edited 
by Professor Pollock and published later in 1947. It is hard to review 
these papers without being unfair to the authors, not because of any 
deficiencies on their part but because so many important changes have 
taken place and continue to take place in the governments or circum- 
stances of the countries dealt with that any statement is likely to be 
out of date before it gets into print. An indication of the interesting 
range of subject and commanding standard of authority can perhaps 
best be gained by listing the contents. The first paper by John Hazard 
of Columbia deals with the Constitutional Problems of the U.S.S.R.; 
the second by Andrew Gyorgy of Yale, with the Constitutional Develop- 
ments in the Danubian Area; Kar] Loewenstein of Amherst, writes about 
the Political Reconstruction in Germany, Zonal and Inter-Zonal. Ger- 
many under Military Occupation is handled by the editor (James Pol- 
lock), himself; Constitutional Development in Austria, by Erich Hula; 
The Constitutional Problem in France, by R. K. Gooch; the Proposed 
Italian Constitution, by Mario Einaudi; Scandinavian Political and 
Constitutional Development, by Roy Peel; Government and Politics in 
the Netherlands during Reconstruction, by Samuel Elders Yeld; and 
Post War Politics in Great Britain, by Lionel H. Laing. It is always 
difficult to deal with such large and important topics as these in the 
brief way in which they are done here. It is even more difficult to do 
so in an interesting way but the abilities and the reputations of the 
authors are such, that all students of contemporary government should 
read these papers and will benefit materially by doing so. 

The last paper in the series, “Post War Politics in Great Britain,” 
is particularly interesting to Canadians both because of the topic and 
because Professor Laing is a former Canadian and a graduate of the 
University of British Columbia. There is just one comment I would 
like to make about the conclusion he seems to draw: “that Britain is 
withdrawing from strategic positions hitherto held vital because of weak- 
ness.” I would agree that the war has weakened Britain tremendously, 
but I believe that her withdrawal from Palestine, Egypt, India, Burma, 
and the rest, is the natural, inevitable, and proper result of her tradition 
of liberty and free institutions, and her policy of introducing these into 
the territories under her control. 

Professor Nussbaum’s little History of the 
only one of the three that has form and substance. 
others are lectures or papers—but it too suffers from the fact that it 
covers a great deal of time and space in very small compass. It begins 
with antiquity, primitive beginnings and the ancient Orient, and goes 
on to ancient Greece and Rome—all of which it covers in 23 pages. 
The Middle Ages take another 30; the 16th, 17th, 18th, and 19th centuries 
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a little less than 200 between them, while our own time—the 20th 
century—is given about 50 pages more. As one might expect, the last 
section of the book dealing with Soviet ideas about international law, 
while very brief, is particularly interesting, both because of the Marxist 
concepts of law and of the relations of states, capitalist and socialist, 
and because of the different traditions, Byzantine and Roman, from 
which the Russian and Western systems have developed. 

This is a particularly useful text for students or for those who want 
a short general account of International Law. 


University of British Columbia, April 1948. N. A. M. MacKenzie 


DIPLOMATIC PRELUDE, 1938-1939. By L. B. Namier. 1948. (London, 

Toronto: Macmillan Co. xviii, 503pp. $4.50, members $3.60.) 
LAST DAYS OF EUROPE: A DIPLOMATIC JOURNEY IN 1939. By 

Grigore Gafencu. Trans. by E. Fletcher-Allen. 1948. (New Haven: 

Yale University Press. Toronto: Ryerson Press. viii, 239pp. $4.25, 

members $3.40.) 

Research on the origins of the second world war has already 
indicated a different approach to the problem than was used by the 
historians who investigated the origins of the first world war a quarter 
century ago. Then the question as to which nation or statesman was 
most “guilty” was hotly debated as “revisionists” challenged some of 
the sweeping changes made by wartime propaganda. Such problems as 
the German “Blank Check” to Austria-Hungary, the complicity of the 
Serbian Cabinet in the Sarajevo assassination, and the timing of the 
Russian general mobilization were analysed in the greatest detail in 
the search for those most responsible for causing the war. This time 
the guilt of Hitler and his Nazi entourage is so obvious that agreement 
is general. The search centres now on those statesmen or countries 
whose contributory negligence gave Hitler the opportunities he used 
so skilfully—until June 22, 1941. The volumes under review which 
deal almost entirely with the uneasy period between the Munich agree- 
ment and the outbreak of war, are a valuable contribution to this type 
of research. 

Professor Namier of Manchester University has contributed a most 
discerning volume and with it takes a place as the British diplomatic 
expert for this period, comparable to that held by Dr. G. P. Gooch on 
the origins of the first world war. Mr. Namier’s book suffers somewhat 
in unity from its origins. It began as a commentary in the Polttical 
Ouarterly between 1941 and 1945 on the various “Coloured Books” of 
Documents issued by some of the belligerent powers. To this com- 
mentary, which covers the first 142 pages of the volume, was added 
another 360 pages on European diplomacy between April and September, 
1939, in which the author drew upon the evidence offered at the 
Nuremberg Trials and the documented memoirs that are appearing, 
particularly in France and Italy. In Part II, “Episodes and Men,” 
further analysis is given to the “Ides of March, 1939,” the adventures 
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of a mysterious Swedish mediator in England, Hr. Birger Dahlerus, are 
described, the memoirs of M. Leon Noel, French ambassador to Poland, 
1935-1939, and of Marshal Gamelin, are examined to describe the 
relations of France and of Poland in that period, and the Ciano Diaries 
furnish the point of departure for a brilliant essay upon the relations 
of the Duce and his son-in-law with the Nazis. The book will not 
make easy reading for those who do not relish minute examination of 
diplomatic minutiae but it is full of penetrating observations and 
judgments which, the author admits, are based in part upon conversa- 
tions with “men who took part in the transactions” or upon hints, 
given by friends in the know as to the significance of certain material. 
As Mr. Namier well says, “A great many profound secrets are some- 
where in print but are most easily detected when one Knows what to 
seek.” When a new edition appears the author will be able to use 
the volume of Nazi-Soviet documents to round off his description of the 
role of the U.S.S.R. in 1939. 

Few statesmen and diplomats emerge with credit from the stern 
scrutiny of the author, the exceptions being Mr. Churchill and M. 
Coulondre, the French ambassador in Berlin, whose despatches and 
judgments draw favourable attention. The author is severest upon 
Colonel Beck, the Polish foreign minister whose duplicity and self- 
confidence materially contributed to his country’s tragedy. Beck, for 
instance, was first approached by Hitler over Danzig in October, 1938 
but concealed that démarche and others in January and March from his 
French ally, some at least of his ambassadors, and apparently most 
of the Polish Cabinet until further concealment was impossible. It 
is not surprising that M. Noel quotes with relish the remark of one of 
his diplomatic colleagues in Warsaw about Beck that “if it happens 
to him to have said the truth, one notices it immediately.” The author 
admires the firmness and courage with which the Polish people faced 
their terrible fate but deplores their government’s preparations. “So 
far from being rash, provocative, or bellicose,” he writes, “the Polish 
government can much rather be accused of behaving like people who 
reacted to air raids by falling to sleep.” Mr. Namier is severely critical of 
the British Ambassador in Berlin, Sir Nevile Henderson, who seemed 
to have had a great capacity for confusing dates and events in writing 
of them subsequently. Of him the author writes acidly, “Self-Conscious, 
irritable, and vain, he oscillated between the wish to please and the 
urge to instruct and was irritating to his colleagues as he is now to 
his readers.” Prime Minister Chamberlain is summed up as “shrewd, 
ignorant and self-opinionated” with “the capacity to deceive himself 
as much as was required by his deeper instincts and his purpose.” 
With a frankness of comment which would stupefy the Soviet historian 
were he called upon to perform a parallel autopsy upon his country’s 
policy in this period, Mr. Namier condemns the general handling of 
foreign affairs and the multiplicity of guarantees with unsubstantial 
military backing which were lavishly extended in the spring of 1939 
by the Chamberlain administration. He adds, “One wonders looking 
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back, in which character the Chamberlain government were a greater 
menace to their country and its friends—as travellers in appeasement or 
as insurance brokers.” 

The author’s assertion in the introduction that Hitler was assuming 
until about the end of June, 1939 that he could attack Poland without 
having to fight the Western powers seems a little sweeping in view of 
his own summary of the briefing conference with his senior generals that 
Hitler held on May 23, 1935. 

Mr. Gafencu’s memoir, which was used by Professor Namier in its 
French edition, consists of a 200-page description of his visits as 
Rumanian foreign minister to seven European capitals in the spring 
of 1939, and of an epilogue analysing the Allied diplomatic discussions 
in Moscow in August. As might be expected, the volume, like its pre- 
decessor Prelude to the Russian Campaign, is written with care and reflection 
but displays a little more self-satisfaction, illustrated with photographs 
of the author’s reception by the leading diplomats and statesmen of 
Europe. The book is particularly useful for its frank exposition of 
the state of mind of the leaders of the smaller countries of Europe as 
they realized that they would soon be forced to take sides in the struggle 
between the great powers. In that connection there is an interesting 
analysis of the character and tactics of Leopold of Belgium, Carol of 
Rumania, Boris of Bulgaria, and Paul, Regent of Yugoslavia, each of 
whom struggled to save his own country. 

Like Mr. Namier, the author is generous in his praise of Mr. 
Churchill with whom he had a long conversation in the spring of 1939, 
and critical of “the astounding weakness and futility” displayed by the 
diplomats in the last days of Europe. But he is inclined to ascribe the 
frailty of judgment displayed to more than mere incompetence and 
attributes it in part to “the absence of a deep moral reaction against the 
absurd and sacrilegious Hitlerism.” 

When Gafencu visited Berlin by invitation in April, 1939, he had 
for the moment successfully worked both sides of the street. With 
Germany he had just signed a commercial agreement. From Britain 
and France, mainly at the latter’s behest his country had received a 
guarantee against attack. With the U.S.S.R. he was playing a cautious 
and delaying game. En route to the German capital the Rumanian 
foreign minister had several hours’ conversation with Colonel Beck whose 
private car was attached to his train for that purpose. The latter, he 
reports, no longer wore “the imperturbable smile and haughty self- 
composure” with which Gafencu had long been familiar. On the con- 
trary he was agitated and on edge from the realization that Hitler really 
meant business over Danzig. Yet anxiety did not mean capitulation, so 
far as Beck was concerned and he told his colleague firmly, “If they 
touch Danzig it means war.” But the prospect of war made Beck no 
more willing to ally Poland with the U.S.S.R. than in the past. It was 
the Pole’s contention that the alliance just negotiated with England 
would be “understood” in Berlin while a Soviet treaty would certainly 
cause “just alarm in Berlin” and weuld be far too great a departure from 
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the basic line of Polish policy. From this position Beck never wavered. 
As late as August 19 he was telling the French ambassador in Warsaw 
that for him it was a question of principle. Beck then said “We have 
no military agreement with the U.S.S.R. and we want none.” Beck 
proved fatally wrong in his diplomatic strategy. Hitler was deeply 
offended by his pact with Britain, as Gafencu discovered in Berlin and 
was clearly casting around for some means of isolating Poland, a tactic 
which the Russians were to exploit. 

Last Days of Europe is enlivened with anecdotes of the moods of the 
great men with whom Gafencu talked. Hitler told him prophetically 
that if a major war did develop it would become an “unimaginable 
massacre.” In the end,” he added, “victor or vanquished, we shall all 
be buried in the same ruins; and the only one who will profit is that 
man in Moscow.” When in London he reported Hitler’s views on “the 
incomprehensive and blind obduracy cf British leaders.” Chamberlain 
frowned and dismissed them with the comment, “He is a liar.” Mr. 
Gafencu has had access to French documents on the negotiations of 
Britain and France with the U.S.S.R. that makes his volume particularly 
helpful on what is still an incomplete story. 


University of British Columbia, August 1948. F. H. Soward 


ON ACTIVE SERVICE IN PEACE AND WAR. By Henry L. Stimson 
and McGeorge Bundy. (New York: Harper and Brothers. Toronto: 
Musson Book Co. xxii, 698pp. $5.00.) 

This extremely interesting and enlightening book is a joint effort. 
The material is derived from Mr. Stimson’s records and his own memory 
and judgments; it has been arranged and presented by Mr. Bundy after 
careful discussion and revision with his principal. The combination 
has proved to have undoubted merit: it attains a greater degree of 
objectivity than the usual autobiography, yet the reader is given the 
thoughts and intentions of the leading figure with an accuracy that a 
biographer may pretend to possess but which in the nature of things 
must be largely based on conjecture. Whether this method would work in 
most instances is a different matter; for one of the conspicuous merits 
of this particular book is its genuineness and honesty, and these contri- 
bute in no small measure to the success of the device. There is little 
attempt at self-justification, and time and again Mr. Stimson’s original 
views are placed side by side with his more mature judgments, even 
though he succeeds through the latter in calling attention to what he 
now believes to have been an earlier error. 

Mr. Stimson’s record has been unique, and the book naturally does 
not suffer from this fact. He has sat in the cabinets of no less than 
four Presidents of the United States: for four years as Secretary of 
State under Hoover, for seven and a half years as Secretary of War 
under Taft, Franklin Roosevelt, and Truman. He also served as 
Governor General of the Philippines for a year. During the two periods 
(twenty-two years in all) which occurred between his tenure of these 
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positions, he practised law. The book is concerned almost entirely with 
his public career, and his private life is virtually ignored. 

The book not only covers a comprehensive field, but it discusses 
the various issues with knowledge and the rare qualities of insight and 
balanced judgment. For the student of politics, there are interesting 
glimpses in the relations of a member of the American cabinet to the 
President, to his colleagues, and to his staff. For the student of ad- 
ministration, there is an interesting chapter on the complex problems 
of the Philippines and some unusually instructive accounts of the 
organization of the War Department in both war and peace. For the 
student of international affairs, there is a careful and objective discussion 
of the war debts controversy and the Far East crisis in the early 
thirties, as well as many questions which arose in the recent war. This 
last topic, indeed, provides about half the subject matter of the book; 
the major emphasis being on the raising and training of the United 
States army, the troubled field of military and naval relations, and 
the many issues, controversial and otherwise, which arose for settlement 
between the United States and Britain, France, and Russia. Mr. Stimson 
was throughout his entire life a warm friend of Great Britain, and 
while he was often critical of British policies and often disagreed 
violently with Mr. Churchill, he always retained his admiration and 
affection for that country and its Prime Minister. 

The United States has produced few if any political biographies 
or autobiographies which can stand beside the works of Morley, Churchill, 
Gardiner, and Lloyd George; but the Stimson volume will be a formidable 
challenge to the best of the new crop which will spring out of the ashes 
of the recent war. It deals with great issues; it presents the judicious 
opinions and comments of an unusually competent person who had 
much to do with the determination of those issues; and it is written 
with exceptional competence. One does not often find more in a single 
volume. 


University of Toronto, June 1948. R. MacGregor Dawson 


ASIA IN THE MODERN WORLD. By H. Venkatasubbiah. 1947. (New 
Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs. viii, 118pp.) 
RACIAL PROBLEMS IN ASIA. By D. N. Majumdar and _Irawati 
Karve. 1947. (New Delhi: Indian Council of World Affairs. 54pp.) 
ASIAN RELATIONS: Being Report of the Proceedings and Documenta- 
tion of the First Asian Relations Conference, New Delhi, March- 
April 1947. 1948. (New Delhi: Asian Relations Organization. 314pp.)* 
Asia in the Modern World is a ready reference book about Asian 
countries in relation to the political and economic development of the 
rest of the world. Part I, dealing with “Asia in History,” and “Asia 
*Other material issued by the Indian Council of World Affairs for 
the Asian Relations Conference includes: Asia: A Souvenir Book, 80pp.; 
Books on Asia, comp. by I. H. Bagai, 1llpp.; and Documentary Material for 
the Asian Relations Conference. 
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in the Contemporary World,’ emphasizes the antiquity and distinction 
of Asian civilization and poses the question whether Asian countries 
will rest content with nationhood and independence, or will inaugurate 
a new democratic society, hostile to privilege based on ancient tradition 
and perhaps organized politically as a regional union of States. 

In the first 23 pages of Racial Problems in Asia, Mr. Majumdar 
discusses the biological basis and the significance of racial diversities 
and antagonisms. He deduces that races are susceptible to “cultivation”; 
that the superiority of one race to another is at best a myth; and 
that racialism, as it is known in America and Europe, is the direct 
offshoot of imperialism. But he goes on to say that the roots of race 
conflict are many; that an infinite passion for fission engulfs countries 
and nations; and that—apart from desire for political domination— 
ignorance, fear, suspicion, and economic rivalry contribute to create 
mutual distrust and ill-will between races. It is therefore necessary 
for neighbours to know and understand one another, so that the scope 
for conflict may be narrowed down. That thought was likely to provide 
a healthier inducement for unity at the Conference than mere resent- 
ment against exploiting whites. 

The second section, called “Racial Conflict,” is a valuable philosophic 
study by Irawati Karve, contrasting the phenomena of culture-contact 
and conflict in Europe and Asia respectively. Miss Karve considers that 
China and India withstood the onslaught of European nations because 
of their immense populations and the weight of an unbroken literary 
tradition of over thirty centuries. That consideration might encourage 
Asian peoples to advance in unity after enfranchisement. But Miss 
Karve, while rejecting on historical grounds the idea that there is 
instinctive “repulsion of one race against another,” warns that a new 
phase of the conflict of peoples is beginning. She holds that almost all 
the Asian nations have to face problems of race or culture conflict; 
that strife is bound to flare up over ideological issues (particularly as 
communistic doctrine spreads); that the strength of new-won nationhood 
will depend on how far the internal conflicts of Asian nations are solved 
with wisdom and justice; and that Asian nations will have to agree on 
a population policy if racial discord is to be avoided in future. 

Concluding, she says: “Given the spirit of tolerance and understand- 
ing and the fearless logic of the ancient times, it is possible to build 
up a common basis for cooperative and fruitful union of Asian nations. 
However, in order to achieve that, each nation must first solve with 
wisdom and forbearance the cultural conflicts at home.” An admirable 
invocation for the Conference. 

A group of Indians, including Pandit Nehru and his gifted sister 
Mrs. Naidu, in 1946 sponsored the idea of a Conference for all-Asian 
fraternity. Immediate and enthusiastic response from many Asian 
countries enabled the Conference, reported in Asian Relations, to be 
jubilantly held at New Delhi in the spring of 1947, justifying Nehru’s 
inaugural statement that “we in India convened this Conference, but 
the idea arose simultaneously in many minds and in many countries 
of Asia. 379 
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From the outset it was agreed that the Conference, under the aegis 
of the Indian Council of World Affairs, was to be unofficial and cultural 
—for exchange of ideas regarding post-war problems common to all 
Asian countries. But uppermost in all minds was the political problem 
of how to terminate foreign domination, direct or indirect; and so the 
subjects finally selected for discussion by five Round Table groups were: 
National Movements for Freedom; Migration and Racial Problems; 
Economic Development and Social Services; Cultural Problems; Wo- 
men’s Problems. 

The Steering Committee decided, at the start, that no resolutions 
would be placed or adopted by the Conference in respect of group 
discussions, and this ruling was for obvious reasons adhered to, in 
spite of rather heated urgings by some delegates that specific recom- 
mendations should be made to all governments to act in accordance 
with the principles accepted by the Conference. One resolution only 
was passed at the final Plenary Session; namely, for the establishment 
of angAsian Relations Organization and for the convening of another 
Conference in China in 1949. 

From the “Introductory” and ,the “Appendices” to the Report, some 
idea can be gathered of the enormous amount of spadework that had 
to be done, both in regard to the fabric of the Convention and to the 
production of memoranda material for group discussions. The final 
plenary session, attended by 20,000 persons, in the Purana Qila 
(Ancient Fort) testified to the brilliant success achieved by the organizers; 
and from study of the Report an idea may be gained of the solid con- 
tribution to knowledge which has resulted from Round Table discussion 
of Asian problems. 

Highlights of the Report are the inspiring utterances of Pandit Nehru 
and Mrs. Naidu (pp. 20-31 and 247-54), and the whimsical wisdom of 
Mahatma Gandhi (pp. 175-7 and 242-5). Special note may be made 
of the admirably analytical and discreet summaries of group discussions 
compiled by the rapporteurs. 

The call for Asian solidarity probably originated at first in resent- 
ment against white superiority and Western exploitation. It evoked 
widespread sentimental response, but when the Conference got down 
to business, other critical aspects of the Asian situation demanded special 
consideration: the reactions from the Japanese occupation of Asian 
territories; the germination of Western ideas of liberty and human 
rights; the revival of ancient feudal folk, and religious antagonisms; 
problems of agricultural development, and those concerning the strength- 
ening of cultural, social, and economic ties among the peoples of Asia; 
and the overall significance of the world crisis. The interest of some 
smaller nations in Asian unity was clearly weakened by fear that they 
might be overshadowed by their great neighbours, India and China, 
after the withdrawal of Western powers. 

The Conference undoubtedly tended to make Asian peoples poli- 
tically more self-conscious, and prepared them to essay a greater part 
in world affairs. The decision that the next meeting should be held 
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in China must have caused some disappointment to Indian delegates, 
conscious of India’s ancient hegemony in Southeast Asia. 

It may be that, in years to come, the scene will be darkened by 
competition between India, China, and Russia for dominance in this 
area (the Soviet delegates seemed averse to the emergence of an Asian 
bloc), but it is to be hoped that the growth of the Asian Relations 
Organization will promote countering sentiments of unity, peace, and 
goodwill. The operations of ECAFE of the UNO, in concert with the 
British-sponsored Special Commission in Southeast Asia, may ameliorate 
living conditions and foster a conviction of mutual dependency among 
the small countries. 

An important Asian Regional Conference of the ILO, attended by 
delegates from twenty Asian and Pacific countries, was held in Delhi in 
October, 1947; and Asian Recovery needs were explored during an 
ECAFE meeting at Ootacamund, India in June, 1948. 


Victoria, August 1948. Robert Holland 


SOVIET PHILOSOPHY: A STUDY OF THEORY AND PRACTICE. By 

John Somerville. 1946. (New York: Philosophical Library. 

xi, 269pp. $3.75.) 

The author of this book attempts to describe the réle of philosophy 
in the development of Soviet Russia. He has produced a useful, in- 
formative introduction to the whole subject of Russian thought and 
action, including a final chapter on further readings. The work is 
divided into two parts, the first on social outlook including chapters 
on the theory of historical materialism, socialist democracy and the 
dictatorship of the proletariat, soviet ethics and the arts; and the 
second on the general theory of dialectical materialism, the dialectical 
method of thinking, pivotal controversies in the history of soviet philo- 
sophy, and dissemination of philosophy in the U.S.S.R. The tone of 
the book is in the tradition of G. H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory 
which emphasizes the roots of communistic thought in contrast with 
the shallow culture of fascism. 

But in spite of the useful information the question arises in reading 
the book as to a tradition which emphasizes unity of approach to 
philosophical problems. A book on Soviet philosophy assumes books on 
American philosophy and general regional political divisiveness in a 
subject which is essentially unitary in its meaning. Philosophy becomes 
a handmaid to administration in the Western state. Assuming that it 
has sunk to this level the author has contributed to an understanding 
of the “philosophy” of the Soviet state if not to that of other nations. 
We might ask as to the interaction of these philosophies. We venture 
to cite a verse of Marriott Edgar’s “Magna Charter”: 

And it’s through that there Magna Charter, 
As were signed by the Barons of old, 

That in England today we can do what we like 
So long as we do what we’re told. 
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Burckhardt has argued that the Roman Catholic Church would have 
disappeared but for the Reformation and we might ask whether com- 
munism has not saved the capitalist state or capitalism, the communist 
state. We might ask whether the Marxist interpretation is another 
dogma akin to original sin which played its réle in weakening the 
secular state, or to the doctrines of Locke and Rousseau which weakened 
the dogma of original sin. The author does not wrestle with the 
question of the Marxist interpretation of Marx—the problem of com- 
munistic writers such as Caudwell. A discussion of Perlman’s suggestion 
that the soft frontier in North America produced individualism and that 
the hard frontier in Russia produced communism would have thrown 
light on a Marxist interpretation of Russia. But perhaps we are asking 
for more than the author planned to give. 


University of Toronto, May 1948. H. A. Innis 


THE KEYNESIAN REVOLUTION. By Lawrence R. Klein. 1947. (New 

York, Toronto: Macmillan Co. xiv, 218pp. $3.50, members $2.80.) 

In exposition of Keynesian analysis, its antecedents, and the con- 
troversies and theoretical developments which followed the publication of 
The General Theory of Employment, Interest and Money, Dr. Klein’s book is 
an admirable piece of work. It is not a book for those who do not 
already know something of the literature in this field, however, for 
the textual material, notably in Chapter III, has not been completely 
freed in all places of the mathematical apparatus behind it. Some 
knowledge of the nature of the system is therefore desirable, and per- 
haps indispensable, in following Dr. Klein’s text. This is particularly 
true where analogies are drawn between the great aggregates basic 
to the Keynesian system of analysis, such as national income, savings 
and investment, and the economics of the household and the firm. A 
very valuable appendix to the book sets out the mathematical models 
behind Keynes’ Treatise on Money and his General Theory and develops 
also the relation between the latter Keynesian model and “classical” 
models including the stationary state. 

In the book, the major economic problems are set out as two: 
namely, the problem of achieving full employment, and the problem 
of allocating resources in a full-employment economy. The nature of 
the Keynesian revolution is that it has shown how the level of 
employment is determined. The procedure was “to do away with the 
Savings-investment theory of interest and replace it with a savings- 
investment theory of output” (p. 76). Within this theory, it is a most 
important element that the lowest interest rate which can possibly 
be reached may, because investment and savings are affected only 
slightly by the rate of interest, be insufficiently low to provide the level 
of investment necessary to offset savings potential at the level of full 
employment. If that should be true, the economy cannot, without 
changes somewhere, reach the level of full employment. 

Some curious inconsistencies in exposition mar the book. One of 
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them refers to the theory of the relations between investment and 
saving and the interest rate set out in the preceding paragraph. In the 
mathematical appendix, such a condition is an hypothesis respecting 
what relations may characterize the level of full employment. The text 
wanders between the unverified statement that it is “both possible 
and probable” or “plausible” that a full-employment savings-investment 
relationship cannot be achieved and the simple assumption that the 


relations at the full-empioyment level are of this character (compare p. 85 
with the botiom of p. 120). The time and place contexts within which such 
assumptions could “plausibly” be applied are left unstated. In a world 


containing many economies at many different stages of development, 
one may have some scientific scepticism respecting the generality of 
such assumptions. Even for the United States, relations with other 
economies and other constraints may need to be defined before any 
such adjectives as “possible,” “probable” or “plausible” may be used 
with analytical nicety in a general statement. 

There are other examples. The interested reader may compare 
pages 59, 109, and 136 respecting the nature of the relationship between 
income and saving. A reader unfamiliar with the literature would find 
the method of developing some of the ideas very confusing. 

There are indications throughout the book that the writer is himself 
Marxian in sympathy. There is also an astonishing disposition to feel 
that value judgments quite different in character from the economic 
may be brought into economic theory. For example, the writer holds that 
“A complete economic theory must tell us how to get both fair and full 
employment,” and that Keynesian theory may be accepted “as a step 
toward the formulation of the comprehensive doctrines for which we are 
now groping” (p. 186, italics mine). 

This reviewer is of the opinion that theories of economics as such 
form merely kits of tools, more or less good, by which we may study 
the relation of means to ends in a given society. Econometricians are 
helping profoundly in this business by developing better tools. But 
Dr. Klein mistakes his function in society if he feels that his very great 
gift in fashioning tools endows him with the same facility in using them. 
There is a good deal in this book to indicate that in the latter réle, Dr. 
Klein does not use the meticulous care which characterizes his per- 
formance as a tool-maker. 


University of Saskatchewan, May 1948. Mabel F. Timlin 


THE STEEP PLACES: AN EXAMINATION OF POLITICAL TEN- 
DENCIES. By Norman Angell. 1947. (London: Hamish Hamilton. 
Toronto: Musson Book Co. 207pp. $2.50.) 

Mr. Norman Angell does not apply in detail the biblical text which 

the title of his book invokes. Mankind may well be compared to a 

herd of swine possessed and impelled by devils. But who are the 

devils, and who has been lucky enough to get rid of them? And what 
authority is there for hoping that the violent rush to the sea can be 
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arrested? Perhaps the devils are irrational opinions backed by strong 
emotions; and perhaps Norman Angell fancies himself as an exorcist 
and hopes that the English-speaking world may be calmed by his 
persuasive voice and lead the rest of the herd to safer pastures. 

The voice is very persuasive but swine—even English-speaking 
swine—are obstinate brutes. Mr. Angell confesses quite frankly the 
difficulty which he encountered and the indifferent success which he 
achieved when he endeavoured to persuade reasonably well-educated 
and well-read Americans that Britain did not own the soil of Canada or 
of New Zealand or that it is untrue to say that “the common man has 
less weight in politics and public affairs in Britain than he has ir 


1 the 
United States.” Is it incorrigible optimism when he appears to hope 


that Russians may come to recognize the “fallacy of watertight divisions 
between a non-existent absolute Capitalism and a non-existent absolute 
Socialism?”’ 

Mr. Angell is acutely aware of Britain’s difficulties. How could 
Britain ‘maintain a position of neutrality in the event of Russian- 
American conflict?” “In the early stages of the struggle Russian 
collaboration [on the Hitler-Pétain model] might be the only available 
means of saving the population from destruction by air warfare.” 
Britain must, therefore, avoid being “confronted by the alternative of 
subjugation to Russia or war with her.” How? 

Mr. Angell’s answer is to develop the power of the Commonwealth. 
He compares its present temporary exhaustion with the situation in the 
United States at the end of the Civil War and contends that the Common- 
wealth (even excluding the new Asiatic Dominions) is better equipped 
with manpower and material resources than the United States then was. 
With material development based on the acceptance of large-scale 
migration of Displaced Persons, must go the development of a political 
unity comparable to that of Russia or the United States. Otherwise, 
one supposes we must keep our place in the herd till we perish with it 
in the sea. 

There is much good sense and much illuminating comment through- 
out the book. But the final question left with the reader is whether the 
British nations prefer to become half a dozen satellites of the United 
States or a third great power capable of co-operating with that country 
on equal terms. Many will disagree with Mr. Angell’s views and many 
will prefer to suspend judgment as, no doubt, did the Gadarene swine. 


University of British Columbia, April 1948 H. F. Angus 


DEMOCRATIC GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS By J. A. Corry. 
1947. (Toronto: University of Toronto Press; S. J. Reginald Saunders. 
viii, 468pp. $3.75, members $3.40.) 

This book purports to be an introduction to professional thought 
on democratic government and politics—in Great Britain, the United 

States, and Canada—during the last twenty-five years. The purpose 


is admirably achieved But Democratic Government and Politics is much 
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more than a report of the work of contemporary political scientists on 
the development of modern democracy. It is an original work of 
mature scholarship, rich in striking phrases and notable judgments. 
Both the professional scholar and the layman will find a careful reading 
rewarding. 

Professor Corry follows a conventional arrangement in his table 
of contents: “Constitution and Separation of Powers”; “The Expansion 
of Government Activities”; “The Executive—the Mainspring of Gov- 
ernment,” etc. His treatment of the conventional topics, however, 
follows two principal themes: ‘First, the need for restraints on gov- 
ernment, and the instruments by which democratic people have main- 
tained these restraints. Second, the problem of deciding, in a democracy, 
what the government is to do in the name of all, and the instruments 
through which the authentic voice of the electorate is to be heard and 
translated into action” (p. 7). 

Working out these themes, the author develops a two-fold analysis. 
In democratic government, he finds “the negative state is only a memory 
and we are faced with what is called by contrast, the positive state” 
(p. 42). The electorate, that is, demands that government undertake 
functions far more extensive than those of defence and internal police. 
These demands on government are greatly altering the balance of its 
parts as well as increasing the extent and the penetrative nature of its 
function. From them derives that enormous growth in the power of 
the executive in the last fifty years, which has so increased the authority 
and prestige of the cabinet as against Parliament, and of the president 
as against Congress. As part of this growth there has been the increase 
in the numbers and powers of the civil service, and the spread of the 
administrative process, the exercise of delegated and discretionary 
powers of civil servants, through the whole, ever-widening field of 
governmental activity. As a counterpart of this development, there 
has been the relative decline in importance of Common Law before 
administrative decree and of the judiciary before administrative boards 
and courts. Out of the whole process emerges a drive towards cen- 
tralization of power in the executive and in the general government 
which has diminished and may destroy the safeguards against gov- 
ernmental absolutism upon which liberal democracy depends. 

On the other face of the analysis, in democratic politics, is found 
a related tendency. Democratic government is government by party, and 
democratic parties, with all their virtues, which are shrewdly demon- 
strated, are tending to replace parliamentary and congressional gov- 
ernment by what the author calls “party government.” That is, the 
organized parties give prime ministers and presidents effective means 
of basing their power on successful appeals to the electorate, and so 
enable them to dominate or circumvent the legislature. The absorption 
of the powers of the legislature by the parties, however, has raised 
the question of their representative capacity. If the party is the national 
government for the term of Parliament or Congress, it should be 


nationally representative, as Parliament or Congress are designed to 
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be. But of what should they be representative, a common good assented 
to by the individuals who make up the electorate, or the individual or 
corporate interests of the electorate? The rise of the positive state has 
made this question a very pressing one, for the activities of government 
today touch so many particular interests as make the perception of a 
common good much more difficult than in the days of laissez-faire. 
Hence the numerous proposals of the last fifty years for improving and 
making more precise the mode of representation, functional representa- 
tion as opposed to territorial, the alternative vote, proportional represen- 
tation, etc., and the attempt to bring the electorate into the legislative 
process by the use of the initiative and the referendum. There will 
probably be general agreement with Professor Corry’s reasoned dismissal 
of these proposals, but also with his demonstration of the difficulties 
which attend any return to the two-party system in its simplicity. 

Professor Corry, in concluding his study, is not pessimistic con- 
cerning the future of democratic government and politics. Of the 
tendencies his analysis has revealed, three he thinks indicative of crisis, 
the signs of disintegration in the party system, the relaxation of judicial 
scrutiny of executive action, and the centralization of authority in 
the general governments and the aggrandisement of the executive, 
with resultant heavy concentrations of power (pp. 431-2). If government 
is to be kept a servant and not a master, and power kept contingent, 
new and more effective controls than now exist must be devised, “and 
much caution will have to be exercised in adding still further to the 
positive functions of government” (p. 440). The maintenance of liberal 
democracy may be accomplished, according to this fresh statement of 
some rather old-fashioned points of view, by the restoration of the 
two-party system, the preservation of the federal equilibrium, and the 
re-invigoration and re-valuation of local government. “Liberal demo- 
cracy,’ the book concludes, “cannot survive where power is con- 
centrated as it is in dictatorships... But it is not necessarily beyond 
human ingenuity to find improved methods of control as counterpoises to 
the aggrandisement of the executive and the growing predominance 
of national over local, and state or provincial, governments” (p. 440). 


University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, June 1948. W. L. Morton 


CANADA AND THE PAN AMERICAN SYSTEM. By F. H. Soward and 
A. M. Macaulay. 1948. (Toronto: Ryerson Press for C.I.I.A.; Con- 
temporary Affairs series no. 21. viii, 47pp. 60c., members 45c.) 
The discussions of Canada’s relations to the Pan American Union 

which have taken place from time to time during recent years have 

seldom shown much knowledge of the relevant facts or much under- 
standing of the implications involved. If public speakers have appeared 

ill informed and confused, it is not surprising that the general public 

has been still more so. This, perhaps, made little difference while 

Canada’s relation to the Pan American System was not a matter of 

urgent concern. There are now signs, however, that this situation 
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may come to an end, and that the pressure of events may force the 
making of important and far-reaching decisions in Canada’s Latin- 
American policy. It is to be hoped in that case that the Canadian public 
will be better informed than it has been, and we can think of nothing 
more likely to contribute to that end than a very wide distribution of 
this excellent pamphlet by Professor Soward and Mr. Macaulay. 

The first two of four chapters give an historical outline of the Pan 
American movement and a brief description of the Pan American Union 
and other Pan American agencies. The story is brought down to the 
Chapultepec conference of 1945 and the Treaty of Rio de Janeiro, 
ratified last year, in which the signatory states bind themselves to come 
to each other’s aid in case of attack on any of them. Should Canada 
join the Pan American System she would of course assume the obliga- 
tions involved in this agreement, and in arrangements which might be 
made to strengthen it. The treaty was carefully harmonized with the 
relevant clauses of the United Nations Charter, but the implications for 
Canada of adhering to it are by no means clear. 

The last two chapters outline the growth of Canadian interest in 
Pan Americanism and present the arguments for and against Canada’s 
joining the Pan American System. The summary is admirably objective, 
but it makes clear the reasons for an evident hesitation in Canada to 
become involved in another association, a hesitation which certainly 
will not be dissipated by the recent ill-starred events at Bogota. 


University of Toronto, April 1948. George W. Brown 


FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION: COMMON GROUND FOR ALL 
PEOPLES. Report of a Special Committee to the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cul- 
tural Organization, Paris, 1946. 1947. (New York, Toronto: Mac- 
millan Co. viii, 325pp. $2.50, members $2.00.) 

This volume gives an account of how the Educational Branch of 
UNESCO envisages the task before it. Briefly their programme is a 
world-wide attack on illiteracy. A long chapter of more than a hundred 
pages gives a synopsis of the attempts which have already been made 
in many backward countries to begin the elementary education of the 
natives. But it is recognized that literacy is at best an instrument— 
to promote good or evil. The case of Germany points the moral here. 
Nevertheless, the achievement of literacy is the necessary first step in a 
programme of democracy within nations and a programme of co-operation 
between nations. The second step is more difficult—to furnish incentives 
towards learning, and to furnish ideals of life to attaining which the 
instrument of literacy may be used. As the Minister of Education of 
Norway put it, “We must give depth and breadth to the education 
of the common people if we are to lay a firm basis for democracy within 
the individual nation, and for understanding and collaboration among 
the peoples of the world.” 

These are truly “revolutionary tasks.” “The United Nations will 
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not succeed,” the Committee concludes, “unless the minds of men are 
moved by new ideas, their hearts stirred by new affections, their wills 
enlisted to establish a new human unity.” One can hope that the 
panel on fundamental education to which it is proposed to entrust the 
working out of this stupendous programme, may be able to enlist 
the services of able and devoted men and women. Men have always 
been inclined to turn to education for salvation when they have been 
tempted to despair of human capacity to organize a decent, co-operative 
life on earth. Here we have this vague ideal translated into concrete 
proposals for the education of all the peoples of the earth. Assuredly, 
the Education Division of UNESCO is not lacking in courage. We can 
only hope that their courage is matched by their vision, and their 
capacity to cope with problems which might well discourage men of 
lesser faith 


Toronto, December 1947. Malcolm Wallace 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF ICELAND THROUGH WORLD 
WAR II. By William Charles Chamberlain. 1947. (New York: 
Columbia University Press. 14lpp. $2.25 U.S.) 

In the years preceding 1940 Iceland’s economic position had become 
steadily worse. The country has no natural resources such as coal, 
oil, timber, and the metallic ores. The agriculture, owing to the climate, 
is limited to livestock and a few vegetables and the only product which 
commands a market abroad is fish (constituting over 90 per cent of the 
exports in recent years). The forced bilateral trading following the 
depression of the thirties weakened the country’s economy and whilst 
foreign capital was urgently required for development, the greatest 
difficulty was found in meeting foreign obligations already incurred. 

Despite the title, three quarters of the book is devoted to a summary 
of the economic organization and development of Iceland from the 
earliest colonization in the 9th century up to the outbreak of the war. 
Throughout this period the lack of natural resources, the sparsity of 
the population, and the dependence on foreign capital and merchants is 
the continually recurring theme. 

The effect of the war and particularly the occupation by Allied 
forces is analysed by the cost of living and wage indices. From 1939 
when the Kroner was devalued the cost of living has risen steadily 
until at the present day the food index is nearly four times its pre-war 
level. The inflation has not, however, meant great hardship for any 
group within Iceland. 

This work is of particular value as it deals with a special phase 
of Icelandic economic life. Before 1940 Iceland had been continually 


a debtor nation. During the war, partly by the sale of fish to Great 


Britain, which was paid for in American dollars under lease-lend after 
1941 and partly by military expenditure within the island, the country 
for the first time became a creditor nation. 
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Already, since the war trade has begun to return to the pre-1940 
model. The Icelanders are however awake to the inevitable economic 
position of their country and with the accumulated foreign assets are 
modernizing the fishing industry, the main source of their wealth. 


University of Toronto, February 1948. J. B. Bird 


THE LATIN AMERICAN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES: AN 
HISTORICAL INTERPRETATION. By Samuel Flagg Bemis. 1943. 
(New York: Harcourt Brace. Toronto: McLeod. xiv, 470pp. $5.25.) 
In this volume one of the most distinguished of American diplomatic 

historians has produced the first compact survey of the Latin American 

policy of the United States from the Declaration of Independence to the 

Rio de Janeiro conference of 1942. The author’s thesis is that U. S. policy 

has been “based on the nation’s own independence under a republican 

form of government, on its Manifest Destiny (i.e. freedom for expansion 
through an empty continent on to the other ocean) and on security for 
the resulting Continental Republic which is the greatest single achieve- 
ment of American nationalism.” As a result, he argues, the whole New 

World has tended towards independence, republicanism, opposition to 

European intervention, termination of remaining European sovereignties, 

and political solidarity against European imperialism. 

The fact that the book is almost equally divided in pagination for the 
periods, 1776-1919 and 1919-1942 indicates how largely Latin America 
has bulked in American foreign policy since Versailles. The author 
might be fairly described, I think, as a conservative nationalist, more 
interested in Pan Americanism than in a wider world order, and sceptical 
of the emphasis upon economic imperialism which has been found in 
previous monographs in this field. He has produced considerable evidence 
to support his contention that “interventions in the Caribbean and 
Central America were part of a large strategy of continental security 
designed to secure control of the vital naval communications of the 
United States between its two populous sea coasts. Wall Street had very 
little if anything to do with it except by invitation of the Government.” 
Professor Bemis regards Canada as being “in the enviable position of 
enjoying the protection of the Monroe doctrine and the Pan American 
system without having to share reciprocally its responsibilities in any 
one-for-all and all-for-one sense,’ an argument which certainly needs 
modification in view of the work of the Permanent Joint Board on 
Defence and the comparative contributions of Canada and Latin America 
to hemispheric defence in World War II. 

A new and expanded edition of this book would be welcome in view 
of the number of important developments in this hemisphere during the 
past five years. 


University of British Columbia, August 1947. F. H. Soward 
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